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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


] HtS view represents the fine old 
Cathedral Church of Brechin, 


with the celebrated Pictish Tower 
adioining to it. as geen from the scout! 
a | S it, as seen rom tise 
ca 


‘The low ground, from whence the 
aken is part of what former- 

constituted the fosse, or ditch, 
which surraunded Brechin castle. 
cestie itself stands on an elevat. 
ed situation withia the tall trees on 
the left of the view. As we intend 
ina future number to present our 
readers with a capital view of the 
castle, we shall delay at present men- 
tioning any further partreulars of it, 
than merely noticing what comes more 
properly into this view, as it will 
not be seen in that of the castle, viz. 
Lhat the spot from whence the cas- 
tle was battered when it made the 
woudertul defence before it suriender- 
ed to Edward 1. of Engdand, in 3 302, 
Is situated a very little in front of the 
trees on the vight hand side of the 
print. the ravine and ditch 
ostwixt tue castle and town become 
6onsicerably narrower ; and the inha- 
bitants, to this day, point out where 


Here 


Descriprion of the Orv Catueprar Cuurcu f Brecain, with a View. 


Edward's immense battering engines 
were placed. 
With regard to the Church and 
Pictish ‘Tower, these have been so 
very particularly described by differ. 
ent authors of eminence, that we have 
little left to add on the subject: the 
reader who wishes more minute in- 
formation may be referred to Gor- 
dou’s Itinerarium, Keith’s account 
of Religious Houses, Pennant’s 
Tour, the iEncyclopzdia Britannica, 
and statistical account of Scotland, 
article Brechin; we shall there- 
fare only mention shortly, that the 
Church appears to have been built 
by David [. about the year 1150. 
‘Lhe round ‘Tower, or little Steeple, 
as it is called, is undoubtedly of 
much greater antiquity; what use 
this may have been intended for ori- 
givally, we do not pretend to have 
discovered, ‘Tradition has all along 
ascribed it to the Picts; and asthe 
county of Forfar bas invariably been 
considered the country of the Picts, 
and the only other building of 
this sort in Great Britain 1s at A- 
beraethy, which is supposed to have 
been 
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been their capital, we may therefore 
conciude that the pretensions of these 
to ve considered of Pictish origin, 
are at least stronger than any other 
we know of, if they be not absolute- 
ly Pictish. 

One thing, however, we have to 
ad’, which has not hitherto been 
noviced by any author, and which 
we shall be most happy if it meets 
with any attention, as upon that 
will depend probably the existence of 
this very singular piece of antiqui- 
ty. It had been found necessary, it 
vould appear, in order to save trou- 
ble to the person employed to ring 
the bells, to knock an immense hole 
thro’ the wall at the bottom of the 
round tower, so as to form a commu- 
nication with the Church; by this 
means the bell-man is saved the treu- 
le of going round the corner of the 
Church, ina rainy day perhaps, 
and entering at the proper door of 
the tower. Now, when the great 
heighth of the tower is considered, 
compared with its breadth, (being a- 
bout 100 feet high by nearly nine 


feet wide in the inside) and furth+. 
that the top of the building is 


’ 


said to 
be upwards of tava feet off its plums 
at the base, and that it actually 
shakes or vibrates perceptibly, in vio. 
lent winds, we apprehend that the a. 
bove operation, however convenient 
for the bell-man, must have been at- 
tended with no small difficulty, and 
still more danger to the building. 
Vo remedy any evil that might arise 
from this great hole in the wall, the 
proper door of the tower, which 1 
formed by a very strony narrow 
arch, has been built up, as if tha’ 
could possibly add to the strength o. 
the building. 

We trust we shall therefore b. 
cased for having noticed a circum. 
stance which threatens destruction & 
so very venerable and singular a pice: 
of antiquity, and as we have been if- 
formed that the Church is ina short 
time to undergo a thorough repair ic 
the inside, upon an elegant plan, 
trust that the best remedy of the ¢- 
vil we have pointed out will be « 


dopted,. 


Inquiry concerning the Ertrick SHEPHERD. 


Tc the Editor. 


OTR, 


‘THE RE is a curiosity inherent in 

almost every man who reads the 
works of an author, to know some- 
thing about the writer, which is in- 
creased in proportion as we are plea. 
sed with the productions of his ge- 
pius. 

It is from this principle that I am 
induced to trouble you with the fol- 
lowing queries, relating to a corre- 
spondent of yours, with whose pieces 
L acknowledge myself pleased in the 
highest degree. It is he who hath 
for some years been writing in this, 
and the former Magazines, under the 
signature of @ Shepherd of Ettrick, 
Whose name it seems is James Hogg. 


Pardon me, Sir, but, in my opmics, 
this gentleman bids fair to rival, 1 
not to excel, all that have yet wit! 
ten in the Scottish dialect. He ! 
certainly a careless compose! 
pieces not being equally: matntaincs 
throughout : but there are some part 
of his poetical pieces that have ap- 
peared in the Magazine, which, for 
native humour, and others for a tric 
simple pathos, are quite inimitable. 
Now, Sir, you give us such and such 
ballads or poems written by Jame: 
Hogg, as if the bare mention ot mis 
name were sufficient, not only to 
confirm the walue of the pieces, but 
to make the author perfectly —__ 

whereas, 
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Inquiries relative to Scotiand and Scotch Affuirs. $73 


whereas, notwithstanding every in- 
quily which I have been able to 
make amongst literary men, I can 
hear nothing of any such person. 
Now, dear Sir, would you, or any 
of your correspondents, through the 
channel of this Magazine, inform me 
if there is such a person alive; and 
if there is, what rank does he hold 
ja life? as the appellation of shep- 
erd must be merely affected: if he 
ath ever 


published any book, and 


he hath, where is it to be had? 
I would faix wish also to know, who 
was the author of the Man of Sor- 
published in your Magazine tor 
July? 
n giving a soiution to oF 
any of these, you will much oblige 


OF your YCAGLUS, ang pee 
« 


relalive 22 


IR, 


i! PANY of your readers, a5 weil as 
AVE my self, have most probably read 
the different communications which 
have appeared for these some months 
pact, in the Monthly Magazine, re- 
pecting the papers ia the Scots Col. 
leve in Paris. 
As these accounts are not perfect- 
ly satislactory, and as the subject 
nust be particularly interesting to 
s part of the kingdom, I shall re- 
muest, from some of your correspon- 
Ci nts, a detail of such facts respect- 
ing these papers as are well authen- 
ticated. 1 remember to have seen it 
remarked, in a number of the Anti- 
cobin Review, which was publish- 
ed curing the late peace, while Mr 
Pox was in Paris, that the principal 
and most valuable of the papers, 
which had been in the Scots College, 
Were then in London, in the posses- 
sion of some geutleman (whose name 
~ Cannot at present remember) who 


be en in an official situation there 


Your most obedient 


J. 


ticular, 

Banks of Nits, July je 
[The 


entirely renorant 
of any particulars respecting the he- 
bitation, rank in life, or character ot 
| c 
the Shepherd of 


Editor is 


Eitrick; he be- 
lieves, however, that he 1s actually @ 
Shep In order 


that some infor- 


herd, 
mation may be conveyed to those 
who have been pleased with his po- 
ems, it is thought proper to print 
Mr Welch’s letter, and the [Editor 
will be obliged to any correspondent 
who will send any particulars res 
ting the Ettrick Shepherd. With 
regard to the piece entitled the 
of Sorrow, it was taken from the Po- 
etical Misce! the author’ 


wry, but the author's 
name was not mentioned there. | 


before the revolution. The Revies 
ers stated, circumstane: 
must have been kuown to Mr Fox 
and hence they concluded, that bis 
object in going to Paris was dill 


ent from that which was eiven out, 


+ 
Cirat 


viz. his desire to collect or peruse 

MSS. in the Seots Collere for hi 


Yhe known antipathy oi 
review to Mr Pox 


bable, that Mi order to at 


rencers 1f 
tribute a less immocent motive to him 
for going to Paris, they may not 

have been very scruputous in assert- 


ing, that his errand would-be ia vain, 
if he went inthe expectation of find. 
ing materials for his history, and 
that he himself knew it would be so; 
sherwiseit would certainly be worth 
Ctoerwise ae € Wortia 
while to ascertain, whether the pa- 

2 lly br sche I 
pers were actually to Lon 
don, or how many and which of 
them. I trust, that some of your 
correspondents will be induced to 
state, in a Scotch Magazine, what 
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Concerns Gcoleand sertion fais under notice, er hag 
ena Tia ur Tcacie i iCal the sut ect ot an i 
Om J riangd than here cerlaimy ¢ and 
> 
’ 
i nh Cabhai Wihiat- $u sve The ect, anda uid Gao it 
‘ avd i t ()- Very TFOUOIC, Ve \ A 
a qguce, 1 not asK » mm Step forwarc, ana at feast sett 
Cosive aniple, aoc in some degree moke tie 
sO wo every ime aud l Slidais OF il { the 
yoriantl ¢ vit Hee relative to Scot- they nave atirac 3 the attention of 
sand, Te] rwoard ana youl COrrespoucents, 
fal COUN! & RAC EDY Live DEATH Soc RATES. 
} 
the Rditer 
Bhi 
! i about Hed the ang at tie end of the aCt 
Death or Socrates, of which I have again appears. 
gillic and as It certainly a { ~ocrate that he ll 
Pros tric d. mocrates Gescants on Gea 
he characters aie Socrates, Pler- hike a philosopher and resigns hitnseit 
mogenes, a\iistodemus, a chorus of calmly to his fate. A guard enters 
| } < 
ecicstial its, the President, the and announces that the judge are ase 
sbort hymn. 
ne whote oi the thu Gact is taken 
up wrh the trial OF oocrates + ables 


Which the chorus sing’ tue praises « 
© 


the power of virtue. 
‘The fourth act intros 

in the prison, discoursing with: Cebe 

Pha don, Crito, aud his her trie ls, 

op the immortality of the soul. ie 


et 


deck 


’ 


| an, Givination, the 
i; 
‘ 


wy Plan for crnamenting the City of E 


declares his belicf in a kind of purga- 
tory, where the soul, having been ad- 
mitted ito the pre of the De- 
ity, itself from those 
rected am ny 


‘his act conchides 


Stains 
which it contr: union 
will the hody. 
with a chorus, which relate 

In the fifth act Socrates is conver- 
with Crito, who advises him to 
door 


rvourable 


sings 
escape out ot thre prison, as the 


is open, and the jauor ts t to 


him: but 


as 


Socrate 3 re} the adv cE 


vatible with His honour ana 
cons¢ "The 
Cc 
announces oct 
is arrived for his the poison. 
Sociite a heariul at d 


composed countenance, after 


Crs 


ale the 


enie 
time 
5s takes with 
having 
to render bos 
He then talks 
on p ulosopluca subjects witht 


prayed ta the gods 
ey nrocnerous 
journey perous. 


galmly 


New Pian for ornamenting the City 


7 0 the 


SIR 


[HERE is no subject more in- 


teresting to the iwhabitants of 


this metropolis, nor indeed to every 
person who takes an interest in the 
welfare of the country, than the 
public buildings and ornamental 
works which are carried on from 
time to time 

One of the most striking which 
our metropolis has to boast of, 1s as- 
suredly our High Church with its 
fine spire, surmounted by its impe- 
rial crown; and it must afford real 
pleas sure to every person of taste to 
ubserve the pains taken, not only to 
preserve, but to ornament it, in a 
manner different from what has oc- 
curred to the ignorant and inatten- 
tive people in the other parts of this 
island; I allude to the beautiful 
white or yellowish colour with which 
i lately has been painted all over, so 
f§ to produce an effect at once novel 


Editor. 


dinburgt 


his friends, whom he consoles wi 


the hope of sceing him again in 
abodes of virtue, peace, and ha 
ness; af which he expires.— 
piece fishes with a chorus o celes- 
tial spirits, who chaunt a funeral 
hymn over the body of Socrates. 
Your readers will perceive, from 


outline, th 


Clie BS 


>! 


this at this Tragedy, as tt 


mere nor less than 


neither 
wdon of Plato, blank 
verse, and divided into and 
scenes. as, he curious 
and appears to 
reat did not 
tile LON, 
corrected 


acts 


ever, at 

morsel i ms way, 

racte | 

WHO and 

Autuoi 


name was Amya 
of your reader 
) 


lia~ 


form me who he 


4, 


7 4 


4 


of 


and elegant; for what can be more 
disgusting than to behold a gloomy 
looking steeple or tower, of a halr 
mourning grey appearances 
compared with the smart and bril 
liant appearance which tt now has? 
To dispute this, would be to afhirm, 
that an old rusty coin or piece of a 
mour locks as well as a new one, o* 
as one well furbished up, which is 
the same thing nearly with a new 
one. 

Besides, every person knows, that 
nothing preserves wood, stone, or 
even metal, so much as paint; and of 
this the more coatings which are laid 
on, 30 much the better; and there- 
fore, when I heard a foolish fellow 
argue the other day, that the pil ace 
of Holyroodhouse had been Jatel; 
repaired In 2 More judicious manner 
than our High Church, by merely 
pointing and stopping up the holes 


writ 


| 
| 
Rush 
= 
| 
| 
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570 New Flan for ornamenting the of 


with lime, rubbing the iaju: 


where some of the hichly 


} 
sand e$tOne anu Wares 


ornament- 


CQ WOrKR Was touching it 
up with oil, (which, he said, had the 
effect of hardening the ne very 


ich) ] could scarce contain my in- 
at once, 
ad any thing to say 
would at onee have 
ole of come good 
hewy colour, 23 had been sone with 
our steeple of St Giles, al nd al: C vith 
the Trou Church, only that this last 


he 


! 
Ol} ation, and him 


that if I had ! 
? 
in the matter, di 


vainted the w 


is not quite of so dashing a colour 
as tie Other 5 but some peOpie will 


never be convinced, aud so I found 
with this igxoramus. 
I remember the first instance 


VW Able ih stru ck me, any yea AMO, 


of the great propriety of painting 
ormmamental stone work, occurred at 
St Andrews. Every person has heard 
ol the m vil ent tomb or monu- 
nent Archbishop Sharp, im the 


ureh there, with its fine bas reltefs, 
acuary Mar ble > 
be VS ha d thrown 
some dirt upon the marble, and the 
wagistrates at once ordered the whole 
painted white; and several 
uch as the wings of the an- 
se ,and capitals of the columns to 
ie gilded, to the great improvement 
of the appearance or the whole. I 
ain sorry to add, howev« ry that an 
ignorant country genticman aiter- 
wards happening to become provost, 
the first thing he did, was barba- 
rously to order the whole paint to be 
scraped off, in which state it remains 
to this day. 
From what I have said, I trust it 
-abundantly clear, that every pub- 
lick buildiag ought to be painted ; 
especially if it be composed of po- 
lished stone, for then the effect is 
truly admirable. And therefore I 


columns, all of : 


some Miscilevous 


to be 


parts, 


trust the day is not far off, when wa 
shall see our new Collese, the Re. 
grister Office, Heriot’s lospital, ang 
our other principal publick buildings, 
ail painted of some good shewy CO- 
lour, or colours ; for | rather soci 

to think, that a zo od co: mb nation of 


colours would greatly improve the 
effect. For instance, as every perso 


knows the &; yalty of our good town, 
at present; would it not om a most 
patriotic , brilhant, and novel app: 
ance, to paint ( Heriot’s Hospit al f fo: 
instance,) with the colours of the 
Windsor unitorm, viz. mazarine blu: 
with red facings; the body of the 
building blue of course, and the chim- 
tes, belts, friezes, balconies and 
ballustrades, red; I trust I shall 
least get some credit for this thought, 
from evcry magistrate of true taste 
and approved loyalty. And at any, 


Yate, since we in Scotland have set 


so Jaudable an example in this arti 

of painting the outsides of our pub- 
lick buildings, it is to be hoped that 
our English neighbours will instantly 
profit by our example, by ordering 
those dismal dirty looking buildings, 
York Minster and St Paul’s to be 
painted without delay ; as both these 
buildings do assuredly stand much 
more in need of such sort of repair 
than our church of St Giles; the 
one of them, York Cathedral, beiug 
so old and decayed that the people 
have been picking out some o! the 
stones and setting others in the 
places, and rubbing and polishing 
the walls at every short distance ; 
and the other, St Paul’s, being so co- 
vered with smoke and dirt, that it 3s 
most disgusting to the sight, and ne- 
ver will look clean and neat, Jam 
confident, until it be painted. 


re 
am; WIT» 


Yours, &c. 
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Remarks onthe CoHaracrer ¢f Pindar’s Opes. 


Nuilis adaictus 


SIR, 
T will be deemed by some a pre- 
sumptive, and by others a fanci- 
ful and weak argument, against the 
tility of classical studies, that even 
in the preseat day, when the most 
firmly and generally established opi- 
nions ia scicuce are called in question, 
canvassed, and in many instances re- 
rected, every judgement respecting 
the Greck and Latin classics, which 
has received the sanction of antiqui- 
ty, should still be held in implicit be- 
icf and veneration, 

It may be said, that if the study 
of the classics were really so import- 
ant and useful, as is generally main- 
tamed, more freedom of inquiry would 
have been allowed and exercised re- 
specting their merits ; and it would 
no more have been accounted pre- 
sumption or sacrilege to qnestion 

heir claims to that high perfection 
onstantly attributed to them, than 
io start doubts and institute inqui- 
ries concerning the maxims of mo- 
rals and the systems of science. 

It a person doubts whether Ho- 
mer be that great and unrivalled po- 
ety which he is universally esteemed 
- be, he is laughed at or despised ; 
ve 18 branded with ignorance, or ac- 
cused of want of taste, or the love of 
sagularity, The grand, universal, 
aud silencing argument is, that we 
are hot now to learn any thing re- 
spectiug what has been decided up- 
wards of 2000 years; and that, tho’ 
the opinion and the judgement of 
mankind may differ, and be frequent- 
ly crroneous respecting science, yet, 
72 matters of taste, what pleases all 
must have superior merit. : 
_ Bat it certainly does not follow, 
Decause the general opinion of man- 
taste is concerned, 


2 


in verba Magistri. 


that, therefore, they are just and im- 
partial judges of the exact degree of 
excellence and merit to be attributed 
to a writer. Certainly, a person 
may, without any impeachment of 
his taste, his judgement, his learning, 
or his sincerity, be allowed to doubt, 
and to express and support his 
doubts, respecting that uncommon 
portion of excellence, which has ge- 
nerally been ascribed to the writers 
of Greece and Rome. 

Besides, the argument drawn from 
almost universal opinion is not here 
properly applied. All the learned 
have agreed in their opinion respec- 
ting the classics ; but they certainly 
were never accessible to the mass of 
mankind, except to those nations 
among whom they were written. 

Dr Johnson acknowledges, in Ins 
criticism on Gray’s Elegy, that, af- 
ter all, what is generally capable of 
affording pleasure, and becomes a 
universal favourite, must be allowed 
to have answered the purposes, and 
to possess the requisites of poetry. 
But this observation cannot be ap- 
plied to the pocts of Greece and 
Rome. Those who have given up their 
time and talents to their study and 
explanation, consider themselves the 
sole judges of their merits ; and if any 
of their own number have dared to 
start a doubt respecting the gods of 
their idolatry, he has been considered 
and treated as an apostate or uoqua- 
lified judge. 

Even some of the most zealous 
advocates for the superiority of an- 
cient genius have been obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that the praises which 
former ages bestowed on it appear 
to have been in some measure un- 
founded, They endeavour to account 
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for this in a very curious manner: 
iy a manner which completely over- 
turns the argument drawn from the 
general opinion of antiquity, and at 
the same time virtu lly proves, that 
the intrinsic and real merit of their 
favourites is not very great 

This defence or excuse of ancient 
Opinion they have been obliged parti- 
cularly to have recourse to in the 
case of Pindar. 

The honour tin which Pindar was 
held, the great rewards which he re- 
ceived for his Odes, the religious re- 
spect which was paid even to the 
house where he had dwelt by Alex- 
ander and the Lacedemonians, are 
we'll known. 

Wo shall not lay much stress on 
the judgment of Horace, however 
sound and impartial in Poetry ; but 
shall quote, as a proof of the high es 
teem inwhich Pindar was held by the 
Romans, the character which Quin- 
draws, 

Novem Grecorum Lyricorum Pin- 
darus princeps, spinitu, maynificen- 
tia, sententus, figura: beatissimus 
rerum verborumgne copia et velut 
quodam eloquentie flumine.  Athe- 
axvus calls him by an epithet which 
18 NOW constantly attached to his po- 
etry: the sublimity of Pindar is al. 
most proverbial. 

It is however rather a singular cir- 
cumstance, that, not many years after 
his death, his odes seem to have 
been totally neglected. Eupolis the 
Comic Poet, who lived about 50 
years) after Pindar, expressly men- 
tions this circumstance, which, howe- 
ver, he attributes to the depraved 
taste of the Athenians: his words 
are very expressive and strong *. 

The Athenians in the time of Eu- 
polis can hardly be supposed to have 
degenerated in their taste so much, as 
to have condemned to oblivion the 
Odes of Pindar, if they had owed all 
their former praise to intrinsic excel. 
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lence, and not partly to adventitious 
and temporary circumstances, which 
even in so short a time had ceased to 
operate, 

Those who are impartial enough 
to confess that the Odes of Pindar, 
which have come down LO US, GO not 
deserve that high and peculiar praise 
given them by Horace and Quinul:. 
an, and are at the same time auxious 
to vindicate the judgment of poster. 
ty, have recourse to two explanations 
of this discordancy of opinion. 

Some imagine, and indved at can 
be proved, that many of Pindar’s 
Odes are lost : and they very ingeni- 
ously suppose, that we have received 
only the inferior, and been deprived 
of all those on which ancient critic 
rested their judgment. 

Bat it 1s very unlikely that only 
the best should have perished; anc 
thatin the 45 which remain there 
should not be many passages, charac- 
terized by that sublimity, which is 
said to be his peculiar excellence. 

A Lyric writer, whose pieces are 
necessarily short and varicd in then 
subjects, has more frequent opportu- 
nities and incitements for the display 
of his peculiar excellencics and the 
powers of lis genius, than an Epic 
Poet. This observation will apply 
in a particular manner to Pradar, 
who is remarkable for the varicty ol 
subjects which he has introduced into 
each Ode, and which frequently ap- 
pear unconnected, except very diss 
tantly and loosely with the matn to- 
pic, and the result of a determimat dua 
to give scope to his imagination aud 
genius, 

In the course of an epic, or didze- 
tic poem, many places may occu" 
where there is no room for splend ' 
beauty, or sublimity. If we fad 
been deprived of the principal pare 
Homer’s writings, it 1s very proba 
ble that what remained might not 
have answered to the high eget 

give 


* Athennus, Lib. p. 3. & Casaub, in loc. 
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siven of him by antiquity. Every 
part discovers the power of genius : 
but certainly many parts are infertor; 
and if these alone had remained, they 
would not have couvinced us of the 
justice of the praise bestowed on him 
by the critics of antiquity. In adi 
dactic poem, the chance ts still much 
greater, that if the whole of it be not 
preserved, the character of the poct 
cannot justly be appreciated. Lu- 
cretius will be esteemed by ail, who 
sead his entire work, to discover 
marks of a sublime gemus, and de- 
scriptive powers of no mean order: 
and yet the greater parts of his work 
might have been preserved, and no 
traces been found of that character, 
which those, who had perused the 
whole, had given of him. 

ven a writer of odes, where they 
are sometimes familiar, playful, and 
amatory, and sometimes descriptive 
and sublime, is to a certain degree in 
the same predicament. The charac- 
ter ot the odes of Horace is various ; 
and af we possessed only some ot 
them, we might be apt to question 
the judgment of those who attribut- 
ed to him, at once, elegance and su- 
blimity. 

But the case is different with re- 
gard to Pindar: his presiding and 
distinguishing talent, according to the 
testimony of ancient critics, 15 subli- 
mity: 1m order that he might range, 
without any controul to his genius, 
he introduces every subject which 
was capable of exciting or receiving 
this character. It can therefore be 
no objection to this argument, nor 
excuse for his failure, that his odes 
were confined in their nature and 
subject: that it was impossible for 
the most fertile and original imagin- 
ation to decorate subjects, so natural- 
ly barren and closely allied, with a 
constant variety of elegance or subli- 


mity, 


tet us now consider the other 


* Le Clerc. Biblioth. Chois. tom. vi. p. 252. 
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mode of accounting for the high o- 
pinton which the ancients entcrtamed 
of Pindar, aud which we betore as- 
serted to be im itself destructive of 
that argument, by which the supe- 
rior excellence of the classical authors 
is generally maintained. 

* Toute intiguné Greque & Ro- 
maine a admiré Pindar, & Von ne 
peut pas douter qui v’y art quanti- 
té d’endroits grands & sublimes 
mais faut auss: avouer q<wil est dif- 
ficile que nous en atyous avjourd’hut 
une si haute idée, parce que le sujet, 
& le stile de ses poesies, qui nous re- 
stent, ne savroient étre de notre gout ; 
cause de la difference y a, 
tre nos codtumes & cclies de Vanu- 
guite.—Comme le sujetuétoit grand, 
que dans imagination des Grecs, ga- 
lee par une vieille cotitume, il faut 
avouer aussi que Te stile de Pindare 
est d’une enflurc, que Pon ne sauroit 
approuver 3 gwen oubliant ce qu’on 
est, & en se remplissant le cerveau, 
faut ainsi dire, d’une imagination 
Greque *.” 

Nous sommes si remplis des 1- 
dées, des meeurs, dis préjupés qui 
nous entourent, que nous avons une 
disposition tres prompte a icjetter 
tout ce qui nous parait s’en Cloigner. 
Javoue que la tamille Hercule et 
de Uhésée, Jes aventures de Cadmus 
et la guerre des géans, les Jeux olym- 
piques et Vexpedition des Aryouautes 
ne nous touchent pas d’auss: pres gue 
les Grecs, et que des odes qui ne 
contiennent gueres que des allusions 
2 toutes ces tables, et qui roulent 
toutes sur le méme sujet, ne sont pas 
tics-piquantes pour nous. Mars i 
faut convenir aussi que |’hiistoire des 
Grecs devait intéresser les Greces, 
que ces fables étaient en grande par- 
tie leur histoire, qu’ciles tondarent 
leur religion, que les jeux olympiques, 
isthmiens, némécns, des actes 
religieux, des fétcs solemnelles en 
Vhonneur des dieux de la Gréce, le 
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pocte ne ponvait rien faire de plus 
agiéable pour ces peuples, que de 
meler ensemble les noms des dieux 
qui avaient fondé ces jeux, et ceux 
des athictes qui venaient d’y triom- 
pher. il consacrait ainsi Ja louange 
des vainjuenrs ev Ja joignant 2 celle 
des immortels, et il s’emparait avi- 
dement de ces fables si propres 3 ex- 
citer Penthousiasme lyrique et a dé- 
ployer les richesses de Ja pogsie. On 
he peut nieren lisant Pindare, dans 
le pree, qu'il ne soit prodigue de cette 
espece de trésors, qui semblent naitre 
en foule sous sa plume. [1 n’y a point 
de diction plus audacieusement figu- 
I] franchit toutes les idées 
termeédiaires, et ses phrases sont une 
suite de tableaux dont i faut souvent 
suppicer la liaison. ‘Toutes les for- 
mules ordinaives qui joignent ensem- 
ble les parties d’un discours, ne se 
trouvent jamais dans ses chants; d’ou 


ce, 


on peut conclure que les Grecs qui 
avalent une sicrande acmiration pour 
ce poete, étaient bien éloignés d’exi- 

er de | ‘marche méthodique 
is trouver plus ou 
toute espece 
d’ouvrages, ce tissu plus ou moins 
caché qui ne doit jamais nous échap- 
per, ef que notre prétendu désordre 
jyrique jamais rompu. Les Grecs 
beaucoup plus sensibles que nous a 
ia poésie de style, parce que leur 
langue €tait élementairement plus 
poctique, demandatent sur-tout au 
pocte des sons et des images, et Pin- 
dare leur prodiguait Pua et 
tre 

Let us now inquire how the fore- 
going observations agree with the 
argument, by which those who doubt 
of the high and unrivalled excellence 
of the classics are generally answer- 
eds; and whether they be not a vir- 
that their 
claim is partly exaggerated and un- 


itt? cet 
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tual acknowledgement, 


one assert, that he cannot 
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perceive, ithe writers of Giccce and 
Rome, those striking and unequalled 
excellencies which are genevally at- 
tributed to them, he is told that ther 
character has received the sauction of 
antiquity ; that those critics, whose 
judgement and taste cannot be dis- 
puted, and who, besides, understood 
the Janyuaye and allusions, better 
than any modern, have pronounce: 
an opinion, which has been acceded 
to, and confimed by all subsequent 
qualhiticd, and impartial judges, 

But the very same circumstances, 
that of identity of country and lan- 
guage, on which ihe superior qual. 
fications of the ancient critics for 
judying of their authors are founded, 
‘ vidently would associate many cir 
cumstances, unconnected with 
excellencies ; aud the praises bestow- 
ed, before they are allowed to be a 
just criterion of genius, should be 
carefully investigated, their cause: 
traced, and those which genius com. 
manded, carefully and entirely separ- 
ated from the associations, liabits, o- 
pinions, and, prejudices of the reader. 

“Tt the high opinion which the 
Greeks entertained of the poetry oi 
Pindar the 
quoted assert, partly from advent- 
tious circumstances, from feelings 
and associations, which would have 
led them to applaud any poct whose 
subjects were similar, it 1s certainly 
very unfair and improper to appeal 
to his countrymen as the best quall- 
fied and most impartial judges of his 
merit. Real poetry speaks to the 
feelings, and extorts the applause o! 
all nations; the nice beauties and 
full energy of the language in which 
it is written, will best be understooc 
by the countrymen of the poct: but 
it the subject of the poem be desertp- 
tive of national scenery, illustrative 
of national manners, or connected 
with national opinions and history, 
it would be difficult to scparate that 
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sraise and pleasure, which these cir- 
cumstances would produce, from 
that which was excited by the merit 
of the Poem alone. 

Shakespeare may be mentioned as 

» illustration sufficiently to the 
point: the English are certainly 
the best judges of his beauties, so 
far as they depend on the language 
and allusions; but it is impossible 
tor an Englishman, especially when 
he reads one of Shakespeare’s histor. 
cal plays, to separate, in his mind, the 
veal merit of the author from that 
which his own associations lend to 
him, 

In answer to the French critics 
who despise Shakespeare, it would 
be proper to say, that they, from their 
ignorance of our language, and cus- 
toms, and modes of speech, must be 
unable to enter fully into his meaning, 
und therefore must remain strangers 
in part to his excellencies 3; but cer- 
tally would be deserting, rather 
than defending the cause otf 


speare, who 


Shake. 
should ascribe the as- 
sociations and habits of Enghshmen 
as the principal cause of that praise 
they bestowed on him, and that plea- 
sure they professed to receive from 
his play 

Why should it be expected that 
posterity should join in the opinion 
of the ancients respecting their au- 
thors, if it be allowed by their mo. 
dern advocates, that we are necessari- 
ly deprived of those sources, from 
which ina great measure their opinion 
sowed? If the praise bestowed on 
the Poctry of Pindar by his country- 
men were justly due to its mtrinsic 
ment, then their judgement may be 
‘ppealed to: but it partly arose 
mM Circumstances, unconnected with 
“at merit, then their judgement is of 
little weight, 

The mode in which the difference 
of opinion betweea the ancients and 
moderns respecting Pindar is account- 
4 for, is most probably just: but it 
ceitainly includes this consequence, 


that the arzumeut from the consent 
of ancient critics, not carly 
conclusive aud stuong as is generally 
inaintawmed, and that the real merit 
of mavy of the classical authors, os 
vot implreithy to be micasured accord. 
ing to their verdict. 

We shall now proceed to cxamine 
the poetry of Pindar: in this exam- 
vation we shall keep two objects in 
view: we shall endeavour to appre- 
ciate the derree, and to determine the 
kind of excellence, by which his 
yocins ate distinguished.  Sublumiry 


1 


the characteristic feature 


ing to ancient and general cpinion. 
In this he is said to surpass ail wri- 
ters; and if any other kind of poet- 
ic merit is to be found m Pindar, 
It seems, in the judgement of his 
critics, to have been so rare, or so tre 
fling, as not to be worthy oi notice 
or praise. 

But whoever reads Pindar without 
any preconceived aud borrowed opi- 
nions will be tirst and most frequent- 
ly and forcibly struck with the morat 
reflections interspersed in lis Odes. 
Most of these discover no pretound- 
ness of thought, and bear no ori- 
ginality of character: but tho’ trite 
aud obvious, the language in which 
they are expressed, is either so ele- 
gantly simple, as to charm, or so 
energetic and appropriate, as to give 
to the sentiment all the grace of no- 
velty and the impressive power of 
conviction, If Pindar praise virtue, 
his language partakes of the dignity 
of his subject: and motives, which 
we have frequently heard with in- 
ditfercuce, derive trom him addition- 
al force, and produce at least mo- 
mentary apprebauion. ‘Phe uncer- 
tainty and shortness of human life, 
worn out topic, fondly insisted upor 


by those who are barren of gentu 


i 


and invention, or whose cloom ang 
super titron has over clouded their 
minds, are painted by Pindar in new 
colours ; if the sentiments themselves 
are such as have been frequently ex- 
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pressed, 19 him they give rise to re- 
flections, worthy of that being, whose 
lite 1s so and uncertain, and 
whose capability of knowledge, use- 
tuliess, and na: piness is sO great. 

P ncar has been accused of disco- 


shor 


vertng in his conduct, and expressing 
tn huis odes, too great a love of money 


has been successtul- 
ly vepciled by an author in the Exe 


ihis 


ter Whoever carefully exa- 
mines Pindei’s writings, will ond, 


that his morabty, in this respect, 
was enlightened and practical. he 
betrays neither the speculative sndit- 
forence of storcism, nor the greedy 
aixrcty ef avarice: he seems sensi- 
bis, that the greatest blessing ot 
man is i dependence, and that shes 
ex pot be ebtamed without a share 
et wealth greater than Philosophy 
allows or aspires to, and a treedom 
from that pove 
rance and afkectation would call no 
evil, smee bratifies man by con- 
stant labour, enervates lis mind 
by slavish adulation, tear, and de pr 


iVs w only 


or 


dance. 

The condition and cireumstances, 
most requisite for the happinesss of 
man, are described no where, perhaps, 
with more justness and conciseness, 
than by Pindar at the end of his fitth 
nipic Ode. It any one cheri- 
hes and increases that felicity, which 
conduces to health of mind and body, 
and as content with the wealth he 
es, and adds to these blessings, 
a cood reputation: let him not wish 
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There are some of Pindar’s reflec. 
tions very similar to those, which are 
to be toundin scripture ; thouch few 
will be of the Opinion of Clemen 
Alexandrinus, that Pindar borrowed 
them from thats 
love which is’ stolen IS Sweet; 
Por neither the fox nor the 
can chanye their vatural disposition ” 
Pindar’s iption of 
in the following has generally 
been admired as pec wiarly happy and 
sublime, and 1s considered by 
Alexandrinus 
Dion. 

*¢ Man is but for a day: this mo- 
ment he exists, the next he is no- 
thing: the dream of a shadow.” 

Many, however, will be of opinion 
that the last expression, ** the dream 
of a shadow,” totters on the brink 
of nonsense ; and that the words otf 
Solomon, * the shadow of adream,” 
have at Jeast more the resemblance of 
meaning. 

In description, Pindar is happy in 
the selection, and judicious in the 
combination of his images : he seizes 
on those which convey to the mind 
the most lively and striking repre- 
sentation of the objects described : 
and renders it perfectly easy for the 
reader to place beiore his mind’s eye, 
every beauty, in all its splendour and 
order. 

His deseription of the happiness of 
those who had passed through three 
earthly trials, and were rewarded with 
a dwelling in the Fortunate Islands, 
is beautiful. 
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Lhe third purgation can endure: 
‘And keep their minds trom fraudful wrong, 
And guut’s contagion pure: 
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They, throuzh the starry paths of Jove, 
To Saturn’s blissful seat remove ; 
Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 
Parge the blest rsland from corroding cares, 
And fan the bosom of each verdant plaine 


Whose fertile soil immortal fruitage bears 5 
‘Viecs from whose flaming branches flow, 
Arrayed in goidea bloom, retulgent beams, 
1 j } 
Aud flowers of volden hue, that biow 
On the fresh boicers of their parent streams. 
These by the blest in solema triumph worn 
Vheir unpolluted hands and clustering locks adorn. Pingar. 


We shall conclude our extracts description and sublimicy of thought, 


with part of the first Pythian Ode, than perhaps any other passage an 


which partakes more of the felhcity Pindar. 
of expression, joined to beauty of 
lyre! whose heaven-invented string 

Co Phebus and the black-hair’d nine belongs 
Who in sweet chorus round their tuneful king, 
| t} di rds hes ced ‘ye 
with thy sounding chords their sacred songs, 


Fail, golden 


} 
The dance, gay queen of pleasure, thee attends : 
‘Thy jocund strains her listening feet inspire, 


And each melodious tongue its voice suspends, 
Till thou, great leader of the heavenly choir, 
With wanton art preluding giv’st the sign— 
awells the full concert then with harmony divine. 
Then, of their streaming lightVnings all disarm’e, 
The mouldering thunderbolts of Jove expire ; 
J 4 Then, by the musick of thy numbers charm’d, 
The bird’s fierce monarch drops his vengefal ire, 
i Perch’d on the sceptre of the Olympian king, 
¢ The thrilling darts of harmony he feels, 
a And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 
) While gentle sleep his closing eyclid seals, 


And o’er his heaving limbs in loose array 
ew ry baliny gale the ruffling feathers play. 


Even Mars, stern god of violence and war, 
Soothes with thy lulling strains his furious breast ; 
4 And, driving from his heart each bloody care, 
| His pointed lance consigns to peaceful rest. 
Nor less enraptured each immortal mind 
Owns the soft influence of enchanting song, 
When, in melodious symphony combined, 
Vhy son, Latona, and the tuneful throng 
{ muses, skilled in wisdom’s deepest lore, 
bit pow ers of verse and harmony explores 
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on the Coaracter of Pindar’s Ode:. 
Gut tacy on earth, or the devouring main, 
Whom righteous Jove with detestation views, 
With envious horror hear the heav’nly strain, 


Lxied trom praise, from virtue, and the muse. 


Such is ‘Pypheus, impious toe of gods, 
Whose hundred-beaded form Cilicia’s cave 
Once fostered in her infamous abodes ; 
Vill, daring with presumptuous arms to brave 


Vhe nught of thundering Jove, subdued he fell, 
Plunged in the horrid dungeons of protoundest heil. 


Now, under sulph’rous Cuma’s sea-bound coast, 
And vast Sicilia, hes his shaggy breast : 
By snowy Altua, nurse of endless frost, 
ihe pilla’'d prop of Heaven, for ever pressed ; 
Worth trom whose mitrons caverns issuing rise 
Pare liquid feuntains ot tempcstuous tire, 
Aud veil in ruddy mists the noon-day skies, 
While rapt in smoke the eddying flames aspire, 
Jy gleaming thro’ the night with hideous roar 
bar o’er the reddening main huge rocky fragments pour. 


But he, Vulcanian monster, to the clouds, 
‘}he fiercest, hottest inuudations throws ; 
While, with the burden of incumbent woods, 
And A&tna’s gloomy cliffs, o’erwhelmed he flows : 
‘There on his flinty bed outstretched he lies, 
Whose pointed rock his tossing carcase wounds; 
‘Lhere with dismay he strikes beholding eyes, 
Or frights the distant ear with horrid sounds. 
© save us irom thy wrath, Sicthan Jove! 


Thou, that here reign’st, ador’d in /&tna’s sacred grove. 


In the assage, the 
beauties are so obvious, and so un- 
common, that every reader must per- 
ceive and enjoy them. The sudden 
and abrupt transition from the pow- 
ers and the pleasure of music, des- 
eribed in such language as only a 
poet could command, to the guilt 
and punishment of l'yphon, and the 
wwefal and destructive eruptions of 
Etna, discover great range and fer- 
tility of imagination, and that cha- 
racteristic of gentus, the ability to 
grasp what is distant, to comprehend 
what is extensive, to unite what is 
dissimilar, and to give, to every thing 
it touches, the value and the brilliancy 
ot gold, 

There are many instances in Pin. 


Wes 


dar of that felicity of expression, 
which seems to give language a force 
and meaning not its own, and to con- 
vey to the reader a portion of the 
author’s genius. As the instances 
of this can be appreciated and relish- 
ed only by those who are acquainted 
with the original language, we shall 
forbear to quote them. 

On the whole, Pindar, though oc- 
casionally a sublime writer, 15 more 
frequently and characteristically ree 
markable, for his good sense, his mo- 
ral reflections, and his knowledge of 
mankind. Some of our English 


pe 


ets, Collins, and Gray particularly, 
certainly present more undoubte: 
and frequent specimens of sublimt : 
if, by that quality, be meant, 
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which exalts what is low, and ampli- 
what as confined ; which rarses 
the poet and the reader above this 
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visible diurnal sphere,’? and in- 
spires them with thoughts, partaking 
of iminortality. 


suggested ina Tour Ben-Lomonn. 


the Edftor. 


SIR, 

hints with which 
sheet is filled will not dis- 
yrner of your magazine, you 
rt them. Thev were made 
Ing glane of the scenes 


yon think the 
thins 
from a passi 
to which th ey re tery during the two 

first days of a short sour through 
the hig LT only marked them 
the fugitive im- 
the most striking 
features of the scenery made on my 
mind at the time. If they are ap- 
proved of, you may occasionally hear 


aan Is. 
down, to pr 
which 


ware 


Your obedient servant, 


R. 4H. 


We Glaszow at one o'clock, 
P. M. and passed through New-Kal- 
patrick, a village consi ting of a few 
itll ‘y cott: aves, § surrounded by trees, 
and placed in the midst of a country 

‘ly luxuriant. Through this place 
run the remains of the old Roman 
wail, a lasting prookes the madness 
OF ambition, and of Scotland’s abject 
rortunes. Rome, once the mistress 
of the world, whose voice deposed 
igs, and bade nations rise into 


ceur or sink 1ato oblivion, is now no 
mo sages stern, yet salutary, 
fem erance 


» contempt of wealth, and 
tie love of their country, raised the 
Romans to universal empire— —these 
Virtues ‘ted, ambition, luxury, 
and selfishness hurled t} iem prone in- 
to ruin. Let Britain profit by the 

A. little farther on to the 
right, stand the house and policies 
of Mr G—fimd, Simplicity, the 
parent of elegance here presi des. The 
ho a is quite open to the road, but 

dug. 1804, 


defended from the storms of the 
north by thick clumps of trees. ‘Ihe 
pleasure grounds are various and ex- 
tensive, aod at once proclaim the 
wealth and taste of the owner.— 
Arrived about four o’clock at a 
email cottage, situated in the middle 
moor, where we met with 
homely but grateful fare. Refresh 
ed by our repast, we resumed our 
journey. Crossed Finich bridge, 
consisting of only one arch, 7o feet 
high, below which a considerable 
body of water flows. Here the sua 
never penetrates, from the projection 
of the rocks and the branches of the 
trees intermingling with each other. 
A little from this place, we discover 
the monument of the immortal Bu- 
chanan. While it gratifies the 
riosity of the stranger, it displays the 
gratitude of his country, and excites 
those glowing sensations ever felt by 
Scotchmen for the memory of those, 
whese genius has done honour to 
their nation. At six in the evening 
entered the hospitable mansion of 
Finich, belonging to Mrs S—th. 
The situation of this sequestered 
spot is peculiarly favourable to the 
cultivation of that happiness, which 
the world can neither give por im- 
pair. Mrs S—th received us witis 
a hearty welcome. ‘The lapse of 
more than go years, though it has 
whitened her locks, has not impaired 
that intelligence, or diminished that 
politeness, which are prominent fea- 
tures in her character. Crossed the 
Enderick, over which there is a 
bridge of considerable elegance. Here 
the duke of Montrose has a seat. 
Arrived at Drymen, wher: we pas- 


sed 
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sed the night. How swiftly does 
time gide, when the feelings of 
friendship, and the charms of nature 
conspire to urge his course, aud when 
the sym pathies of our own minds, 
excite kindred emotions in the minds 
of others! We resumed our journey 
about five inthe morning. As we 
advanced, the scene became interest- 
ing. ‘The wind wafted to us the most 
exquisite perfumes, while from every 
bough the birds, ** poured tones of 
their own, and rapture sweiled the 
note.” The country here is but 
poorly cultivated. A few spots ex- 
hibit the marks of a careful industry, 
which relieves the eye from the te- 
diousness of uniformity, by the itve- 
ly tints of infant crops We soon 
discovered a scene, interesting to the 
most torpid feelings. Loch Lomond 
gradually opens to the view, laving 
the bottom of the Scotch Ritlenen 
giving birth to numerous islands, 
some of which are nchly cultivated, 
alMof them extremely beautiful. The 
mist in murky clouds, floating from 
hill to hill, gives variety and gran- 
deur to the whole. Arrived at Ro- 
erdinnan, an inn built by the Duke 
of Montrose, at the foot of Ben-Lo- 
mound, for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. Got a comfortable break- 
fast, part of which consisted of ex. 
cellent trout. We could not procure 
a guide for the hill, and our curiosity 
was too eager to brook delay. We 
began this herculean task, to ascend 
Ben-Lomond, with only a bottle of 
wine for our refreshment, and reach- 
ed the summit of this huge rock in 
little more than three hours. Here 
ascene, the most grand and pictu 
resque, burst upon the view. Im- 
agination, however daring, may here 
fully stretch her wing; and language, 
however copious, exhaust all its 
stores. To the south-east, a land- 
scape, the most various, extensive, 
and beautiful, stretches out as far as 
the eye cen follow it. It compre. 
hends all Loch-Lomond; a great 


Thoughts suggested in a Tour to Ben-Lomond. 


variety of cultivated land; hills ry 
ged and steep, down heath» 
sides rushes many an infant torrent, 
which, when swelled by winter st rms, 
rage with exasperated violence, over 
straggling opposing rocks. Jn the 
west, south, and north west, a scene 
of majestic, thoi igh Uniform crans 
deur, rises to view. Hills rise on 
hills, til their lofty summits picree, 
and are lost in distant clouds, To 
the north, and north-west. the moun. 
tains rise with equal subi: imity. ihe 
blue mist wander: from hill to hall, 
here and there streaked with a tran. 
sient sun-beam, forms a scene that 
defies poetic extravagance to embel- 
lish, The eye, tired with roaming 
on distant objects, seeks relief. by 
viewing those that are nearer, thoug! 
not less grand Dhrectly beneath, 
appears a valley covered with verdure, 
diversified with lakes, (one of which 
gives rise to the Forth) while the 
mountain presents an almost perpen- 
dicular descent, the approach to the 
brow of which mtoxicates with giddy 
horror. Having beheld this profu- 
sion of wild and irregular grandeur, 
we sat down, filled with the various 
emotions it was so well calculated to 
excite, and which spontaneously sug: 
gested the following poem: 


Old Scotia’s wild majestic hills, 
that rise sublimely on the view, 
The seat of freedom, virtue s nurse, 
My soul in transport turns to you. 


Ye slaves, enjoy your vernal fields, 
Where spring and summer revel still ; 
Your zephyrs mild, and sparkling gems, 
With no fond wifh my bosom fill. 


Give me the rocks that wildly rise, 
The storm that howls with fury dire, 
While science mild, and freedom’s joy% 
To bless old Scotia de conspire. 


From such stupenduous efforts of 
Divine Power, what veneration must 
fill every mind, not deadened by the 
cheerless notions of atheism. How 
consolatory to reflect, that the same 
hand which heaved such masses © 


matter from it, is stretched — 
eupP 


On the beneficial Consequences of apparent Evils. 


¢upport and defend the virtuous. Lo 
a supericial eye, these hills seem an 
incumbrance on human comfort, 
When, how. ver, we reflect, that they 
have raised a race of Lieroes who spurne 
edthe chains which the power ot Rome 
forged for all the world besides, that 
their stinted produce has fostered all 
the virtues depending on temperance, 
and that they live immortal in Ossian’s 
song, their heath and rugged appear- 
ance interest more than the most lux- 
uriant scenes. Adter dinner we sail. 
ed up Loch-Lomond. ‘Lhe hills on 
each side are beautifully clad with 
trees of various follage. Here a gen- 
tle cascade falls, there the smoke 15- 
gucs in spiral columns from the shep- 
herd’s huts; while the iast rays of 
the sun, quivering among the trees, 
and gleaming on the water, present 
a scene that must forcibly strike the 
inhabitant of atown. ‘ihe banks of 
Loch-Long, present a great variety 
ot wild and romantic scenery. From 
this Loch we enter Glen-Crowe, a 
place where nature reigns in savage 
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grandeur. Here nothing salutes the 
eye but the azure vault of heaven, 
and the Alpine summits of those 
hills which bound the prospect 5 
their tops now enveloped in clouds 
of mist—now pouring down streams 


of water; while the eye is cheered. 


by the playful sun-beam glancing 
upon the heathy coats. or the scanty 
foliage of a few trees dancing to the 
gladdening ray. A few paltry cot- 
tages proclaim the sterility of the 
place. Liven in these places, from 
which the gay, and the dissipated 
would turn with aversion, pleasure 
may dwell, Peace, love, and friend- 
ship, which often fly more fertile 
regions, may court the silence of 
these rocks, the shelter of these 

hovels 
The bloated breath of calumny, 
and the blasting eye of envy, are here 
unknown: while an approving con- 
science, and the hope of heaven, may 
give to this unlovely spot Arcadian 

beauty. 
Glasgow, May 1804. 


On the beneficial Consequences ef apparent Evirs, 


To the Editer. 


STR, 


(PHERE is not More common 
errror than that which prevails 
among the vulgar, that the pheno- 
mena of nature, such as thunder- 
Storms, earthquakes, &e. are intend- 
ed, by the great Ruler of the uni- 
Verse, as punishments on the inhabt- 
tants of the earth. They are indeed 
such, when considered in one light ; 
but to a thinking mind, it will soon 
appear evident, that the divine good- 
ness is wonderfully displayed even in 
these apparently awful phenomena. 
Naturalists know well, that the 
thunderstorms which take place, do 
more service to the inhabitants of 
the earth, than whatever harm they 
May occasion, Thus it is well known, 


that were it not for these thunder- 
storms, the air would become so nox- 
ious, that it would be impossible for 
men to live on the face of the earth. 
Naturalists too, know well that there 
is much fire concealed in the bowels 
of the earth; and that it would soon 
take fire, were it not for these par- 
tial eruptions which this concealed 
fire makes by means of these earth- 
uakes. 

In like manner those storms at 
sea, which are so awful in themselves, 
and are sometimes productive of so 
much injury to man, were yet meant 
by the great Creator of the universe, 
for real good to him. Were it not 
for that awful commotion of the 
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waves of the sea, its waters would 
become so putrid, that the earth it- 
self would soon become so, and thus 
nen could not live on it. 

Krom this, therefore, it appears 
evident, that the care of the supreme 
Being for this world and its inhabi- 
tants, is wonderfully displayed in all 
the operations of Providence. 

‘This will farther appear when we 
consider the provision which nature 
has made for the sustenance of all 
the inhabitants of the universe 3 and 
that there always exists a proportion 
between population and the means of 
liwelihood, ‘To an unthinking mind 
%t would appear unnecessary, that 
there should be such myriads of in- 
sects, Who appear to have been cre- 
ated only to destroy the fruits of 
the earth; but even these are not 
without their use. Whatever harm 
they may do to man by destroying 
hus labour, and counteracting his in- 
dustry, they contribute to the subs 
sistence of immense numbers of fowls, 
which the supreme Being has anil 
to prevent these insects from being 
destructive. “hese fowls themselves 
too, appear to the vulgar to be des- 
tined for the punishment of man ; 
but, as I have already hinted, they 
produce more good effects than ill; 
for although they do in part feed 
upon those fruits raised by the in- 
dustry of man, who on that account 
frequently wishes to destroy them, 
yet they do him more service by de- 
stroving those insects, to exterminate 
which would baftle all his power. 

Dirds of prey too, as the eagle and 
the hawk, appear to the genevality 
of men to serve no good end; but, 
upon consideration, it 
that even thy y are not 


will appear, 
withont their 


use, as they render essential service 
to man by teeding upon such birds 
as are not ecarnivorons, and would 
therefore feed ca the trums of the 
earth, and thos irustrate the labour 
ai maa, 

The generality of men too, fre. 


On the beneficial Consequences of apparent Evits, 


quently complain of the 
human life, aad 


Siortness of 
look back to the an. 
tecnavian world, the inhabitants ot 
which lived in general 

nine hundred years. 
studied these things are of opinion, 
that the situation of the earth betore 
the flood was far different from 
present state; and that as it was 
then more fertile, and could on that 
account support a greater 
of imbhabitants, the supreme Beiny, 
whose goodness extends over all his 
works, permitted mento live thus 
long, because there were suflicient 
means afforded by nature for their 
subsistence and happiness. It would 
likewise appear, that, at the time otf 
the flood, the number of inhabitants 
were in danger of exceeding the 
means of their subsistence, and that 
the flood was therefore an act of 
mercy in one respect, although it 
was originally meant as a punishment 
to men. 

The situation of the earth then, 
as it at present exists, will not suiler 
men to attain to extreme old age; 
and indeed such old age would be 
the greatest punishment that could 
be inflicted on them, because their 
constitution is not now such as it 
was before the flood; and accpr 
ly, those who have right views ot 
things, will not seek for a longei ‘life 
than that which t! hey at present en 
joy. 

Here it may lhkewise be observed, 
that the supreme Being, i permit- 
ting the plague to make such rava- 
ges among men, exercises a care for 
their happiness ; for, as it peu rally 
prevails in countries which are very 
populous, the inhabitants Increase sO 
rapidly that there would not be sul- 
ficient sustenance for them. ‘The ex- 
cess of population liowever, 
vented from taking place by he 
of the plague, which, to thinking 
on that account, allord 
display ot the divine gouge 
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remarss generat are at 


interesting as they are minute ; they 


discover an intimate 
te the subject, and it properly a 

nded to by the author, 
a suosequent 


acquaiitane. 

\ edition of his wer: 

much more valuable. Lis reputation 

as a chemist is ver y great, and [ 

em disposed to thin that his abili- 

are » by no means exaggerated, 

which errors from 

quatter lafinitely more dangerous. 

A number of are ingeniously 

detected, and altered in the journal ; 

have had almost 

suid, thousands more, which the re- 

viewers have omitted, and which can- 

cour itself can scareely consider as 

purely typographical, At present L 

point out only two, and leave 

j you, Sir, te judge to what they are 
to be 

In 

licht, De Thomson observes, on the 

wuthority of Roemer, a Danish phi- 


a 


makes such a 


but discovered, 


losoph Whe er, that light nioves across half 
: earth’s orbit in § minutes *. 
should expected to hear 
say, that loht moves from the su 

to our garth m about 8 a 
which is only the semidiameter, or 
5 OF her orbit. If this semidiameter 
Measures miles, accord- 
ing.to Newton, [lutton, and others, 
it must follow that li ght travels at 
the inconceivable rate 197,910+ 
miles in’a second, which is 208 3+ 


have 


males less than Thomson makes 


* VOL. 
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RORS ju DR Luomson’s 


speaking of the velocity of 


s Coemistry. 


tions which appear to 
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ye 
live, are in 


HMEMISTRY. 


It is well known to chemist 
many titer 


, that 


processes require 


temperature, which it 4 


3 
Map 


can be indicat 
thermometer, 
the ng 
ne 


‘ahreoheie’s 
pr ype ertv ora partic ppe 
cies of clay, of contracting by m 
ived the principles 
constracted his celebrat- 
ed pyrometer. sis it would be a dis- 
grace to any chemist not to under- 
stand this instrument, 
ed to fad that Dr 
docs not understand it, which pro- 
clans his 


of heat, he cone: 


on which he 


was asionish- 
Thomson either 
norance, or will not do 
so, which indicates something worse. 
He fixes the fusing point of silver at 
of Fahrenh 


cit, and no less than 
affirms that Bergman At 
present I have not Bergman to con- 
sult, but Mr {irwan quotes him on 
this very subject, to which volume 
and page Dr ‘Vhomson refers. Mr 
Kirwan nin it as Hereman’: 
opinion, ¢! siiver melts at 28 
Wedgewood, but anys notonesyllable 


Says SO. 


ions 
Lat of 
about the corresponding degrees of 
Fahrenheit. dt is rather 
manny in Dr Thomson to make so 
gieat a man as professor Bergman 
speak such consummate nonsense 
thousand dezrees of Fahrenhei 
are not so much as indicated at al! 
by the pyrometer of Wedgewood, 
for they are no less than 77° below 
his 0 or zero. 

Gold, says Dr Thomson, melts at 
32” of Wedgewood, or 1298° of 
Tahrenheit, as he makes the Dijor 
academicians say, or ao as he 
obliges Mortimer to confes 


ungentle- 
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1. The 12,8? of the supposed 


Dijon acad instead of a- 
Mounting to 32°, are little more than 

Weeg and Niortimer’s 
1301° of e same scale, make very 
near 13° W- dy zewood, 

2. tis probable that French che- 
mists would make use of Reaumur’s 
scale, to reduce the degrees of which 
tu those PFahre this is the 
formula. R ¥37-4-32=F. It follows, 
theretore, that Mortimmer’s £302°, if 
he used Reaumur’s scale, amount to 
2059+? of Fahrenheit; yet even 
this supposition if is mon 

strously erroncous, for 32° Wedge 
wood are equal to §237° . 
an crroyv of no mre than 22993° 
which, ps thay, s with the Doctor, is 
gecmed only atiifte ! 

Such abserd, accounts 
of diilerent temperatures, are every 
where to be met with tp this system 
of chemistry; and asthe Doctor nev- 
er once hints that he deems them er- 
roneous, they pass into the world for 
facts under the sanction of his autho- 
rity, which, on various accounts, is 
entitled to respect. If IT must sot 
ascribe this to rgnorance, if it would 
be uncandtd to say that he wishes to 
mislead mankind, L know but of one 
ipology which he has left to make 
‘or himsell, or which others may 
make for him, and even that will not 
satisty a discerning mind. It is this, 

Ur Vhomson found the degrees of 


emicians, 


od, 


L SAMINATION of Ma Hu 


Lo the 


NV RK Hume having defined a mira- 


cle to be ** a violation of the 


jaws otf nature,’’ and as such con- 
trary to uniform experience, argues 


thus: **as a uniform experience a- 
mounts to a proof, there is here a 
direct and full proof from the nature 
of the fact against any miracle ;”” nor 
can the miracle be rendered ‘cred. 


Examination of Mr Hume's Essay on Miracles. 


temperature precisely such in othes 
authors as he has given them, and 
therefore it is no fault of his, be they 
ever so absurd. am afraid that 
this is a veil to cover oorance in 
many instances, although it should 
not be the case with respect to Dr 
Thomson. But will any nran con. 
vince me, that the errors of others, 
(supposing them to be such) cught 
to receive the sanction of Dr ‘thom. 
son’s authority, in a work in which 
accuracy iS an essential ing nt? 
In faét, 1 know of no science in 
which glaring errors are more inex- 
cusable, and in which they may be 
attended with more serious conse- 
quences, than in that of chemistry, 
Kor the information of such at 
may be unacquainted with this sub- 
ject, I beg leave to observe, that 
10779 of Fahrenheit constitute the 
210 of Wedgewood, and that 1° of 
his pyrometer corresponds to 130° 
of Fahrenheit ; therefore, to convert 
the degrees of Wedgewood into those 
of Fahrenheit, this is the formula: 
304 10 Cast iron melts 
at 130° of Wedgewood, which, by 
the above formula will be found= 
17977° of Fahrenheit. 
1 am, Sir, 
Yours, &e. 


Timothy Plaindealer. 


Calion-he//, 
Edin. 20th July, 1804. 


me’s Essay o2 Miracurs. 


Editor. 


ble, but by an opposite proof, wh: ch 
15 superior.” 1 deny that uniform 
experience is proof against the exist- 
ence of any attested fact ; first, be- 
cause many facts have taken places 
which, previously to their existence, 
were contradicted by uniform expe- 
rience ; and, secondly, because be- 


ing then proved possible, a sufficient 
cegres 
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degree of evidence may render it cre- 
dible. But, continues Mr liume, 
‘the plain consequence is, that no 
testimony 15 suilictent to establish a 
miracle, &c. and even, in that case, 
there is a mutual destruction of ar- 
cument, and the superior only gives 
us an assurance suitable to that de- 
ere of foree which remains atter de- 
ducting the inferior? But in estt- 
mating the comparative value of two 
contending probabilities, how 15 it 
possible to adhere to such arithmeti- 
cal precision as is required in this 
of the case? surely it is 
sufficient for all purposes of just rea- 
soning, if we receive or reject, ac- 
cording as experience is most in fa- 

But expe- 


statement 


your of one or the other. 
rience is no more in favour of an in- 
terruption of physical than of moral 
order; for, philosophically speaking, 
they are one and the same thing. 
‘That human testimony, in certain 
cases, should deceive, may therefore 
be as miraculous, as that the dead 
should be restored to life. Our as. 
sent will hkewise be guided by the 
proportional antecedent incredibility 
of the two miracles in question. 
Thus for instance, the materialist, 
being ignorant of all the various 
combinations in which powers of ate 
traction and repulsion may possibly 
Operate, and finding reason to be- 
lieve that they do produce equally 
wonderful effects, will more easily 
Imagine, that the means of revivi- 
fication, by a uuion of the same, or 
similar particles, may be within the 
compass of these powers, than if he 
had no analogy of the kind. An ex. 
pectation having been once raised by 
appearances im nature (like all other 
agrecable expectations) passesinto be- 
lief, when confirmed by a sufficient 
Cegree of unexceptionable testimony, 
the truth of which, in similar cases, 
has been rendered credible by expe- 
rience, 

Again, an argument against a mi- 
tacle in the natural world, as being a 


59% 


‘¢ violation. of the laws of nature,” 
is an argument deiived from our ig. 
norance of the secret Operation of 
nature. All that we can athrm re. 
specting the laws of nature, is ne 
more than this, that certain phene- 
mena have unitormly preseatcd them. 
selves to the observation of mankind. 
But that no deviation trom this ules 
formity of experience ever has existe 
ed, or will exist, is beyond the reach 
even of Mr Elume’s sagacity to des 
termine. he same reasoning ap- 
plies to a miracle in the moral world ; 
because, although the umform law of 
association be, that the previous cir- 
cumstances remaming the same, a 
contrary volition cannot take place 3 
the motive to falsify in any particu- 
lar instance may, as will be supposed, 
be a deviation from the general law 
of association, as the suspension of 
lead in the air from that of gravity. 
But it may be of some consequence 
to observe, that the mmprobability 
of two miracles is increased or dimt- 
nished im proportion to our know- 
ledge in both cases. Ort the nature 
of substances we know less than of 
the operations of our own mind ; 
when, therefore, miracles in both ca- 
ses are supposed, we must be less in- 
clined to admit a miracle in the mo- 
ral than in the material phenomena. 
‘The force of Mr Hume’s argument 
against the existence of a mira le as 
being contrary to uniform experience, 
is considerably diminished, while 
falsehood in the attestation remains 
to be proved; for, till this be done, 
the miracle in question cannot be 
said to be contrary to uniform expe- 
rience; so that to affirm that unt- 
form experience is proof against the 
existence of an attested miracle is to 
beg the question. But Mr Hume 
was more desirous of perplexing than 
informing the world; and we must 
allow him to have so far succeeded 
in his expectations. 1 do not envy 
him the palm of sophistry, and 
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that ** there never was miract 


ey nt, testimoay. tne 
000 of which j hav been 
wself miraculous. First (savs he) 
there is not to be found, in ail his- 
tory, anv miracle attested by a suf- 
ficient number of men, &c.” p. U3F. 
i deny Mr Hume’s a TION, and 


maintain, that the event of a resur- 


rection from the dead 1s atts 


‘ 
all the circumstances of testi- 
VhICH are to ive 
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the primitive followers of Christ un- 
ferwent  var1lous persecutions for 
their vealin supporting the cause of 
this pew religion, appealin, to mira- 
cles for its foundation, as certain 

th knowledired fact in 


‘ ot ‘ ory. 
\W th respeet to the eaucation ang 
Peary of these martyrs, enougn 
ea mav He estae 
bor, notwethstancing 
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Harrations, one may saicly defy 
stance in whicha 

laid down their 
disposition to be- 
ut a strict and accurate 
tion of the truth of the ate 
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Nici) MiakKe to 
attested facts, but to cert rencra. 
te Tee which it almost 
po it riere we 
it reasonably suppose, that 
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would be endured without 


Inguiry. the ifancy of the 
when the tacts attested were 
of recent date, and an appeal to them 

constantly made, it is in the 
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highest degree improbab! 
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to all manner of hard hip without 
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thems 


that tes- 


which they saeriiiced ail 
heir comfort in the present Ife. 
love of the marvellous ts nota 
ati lactory explanati an 

too of the primitive believers ; be- 
cause we never observe this princy 
to operate in any such manner. A 
man believe a hundred mirace- 
ho would not die to: 


Ot them. | musi we 


» 

thing more than a mere tencency to 

De pleased with oid women Laies, 

Which Silail LHGUCE a man té L 


the prejuai es of ec 
andon the en ry ments ol 
death in a formica 
ble shape, with serenity ana com} 
sure. There mus | 
viction of the truth of that rcigion, 
for which so much is endured; and 
this, 1 in the case of the pr smitive fol- 
lowers of Christ, could be no other 
than a firm belief in the veracity ane 
respectability of those who 


er 
a") 
~ 


\ 
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tle facts consequent upon a sufficient- 


ly rigorous examination. 

[ct us suppose mi iracles similar to 
those of Christianity, to be attested 
by a number of witnesses in the pre- 
the object of which 

hould be to 2 ect the abolition of 
tox establishments. Let us 
further pane a great opposition 
to be made by the ruling powers, to 
those who should dare to assert the 
existence of these miraculous events. 
Can any one believe, that numbers 
would encounter persecution and 
ceath from the love of the marvel- 
If Mr Hume could for a mo- 
ment Imacgan ny thing so strange 
id unacco se as this. he was 
possessed of a share of credulity in- 
initely exceeding that - any philo- 
sophical Christian. With what 
creediness, (says the writer) are the 
miraculous accounts of travellers re- 
ceived!”? &c. Why are they received 
with such eagerness? Mr Hume af. 
is areply to the question. The 
ion and wonder ari- 
ing fror miracles, being an agree- 
a! ble einotion, gives a 
cy towards che. belief of those events 
from which it is derived.””? This so- 
Intion is philosophically just. But 
if the ideas of ignominy, pain, and 
death, become associated with the 
belief of miracles, this agreeable emo- 
tion of surprise and wonder is ab- 
sorbed in a number of painful emo- 
tions infinitely more powerful, and, 
CO alescing with them, assumes a 
character rsh: the reverse of what 
it was before its union. The pri- 
mitive C then could not be- 
ie ve for the sake of believing ; ; be- 
e the ay rec able emotion, which, 
to Mr Huine, 1s the 
luceme to beheve miraculous nar- 
rations, must been stifled by 
Other associations, and converted into 
4 painful feeling. I can therefore at- 
tribute their faith to nothing clse 
than a rational conviction of the 
‘ruth of the attested facte. How 
f 


r 


easily might new religions be esta- 
blished in “the world, 1f mere emotions 
of surprize and wonder were sufficient 
to make miracles in all cases credible 
‘Chat the Romans should be 
py to die for their country is not to 
be wondered at, when we consider 
the amazing force of habit and edu- 
cation. The amor patrie was a prin. 
ciple which, in the idea of a Roman, 
included every thing noble, generous, 
and exalted ; and it was accounted 
extremely Sie to prefer life to the 
exercise of courage, and the defence 
of religion and their country. Edu- 
cated under the influence of such im- 
pressions, it would have been sINgU 
lar if a contrary effect had taken 
place. But no such ideas are attach- 
ed to the belief of miracles, as to be 
sufficient to overcome the force of 
pain and death, and to induce men 
to suffer martyrdom in attestation of 
them. ‘ If the spirit of religion 


join itself to the love of wonder, 


there is an end of common sense,’”” 
&e. But is there any thing hke en- 
thusiasm in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ? Let any one read the r5th 
chap. of Paul to the Corinthians, 
which contains a summary of this re- 
ligion, and let him ‘lay his hand 
upon his heart and declare,” whether 
relizious enthusiasm is exhibited in 
that sublime and masterly piece of 
composition. If faidhin the bene- 
volence of God be a characteristic 
of fanaticism, then is faith in Chris- 
tianity a characteristic of the same. 
One may safely venture then to affirm, 
that the very nature of the religion 
in question proves that those who 
attested it were not enthusiasts. 

Mr Hume denies that a miracle 
has been attested by a sufficient num- 
ber of men ** of such credit and re. 
putation in the eyes of mankind, as 
to have a great deal to lose in case of 
their being detected in any false. 
hood.” It is astonishing that Me 
Hume could suppose that a number 
of men would die in attestation of 

what 


| | 
| 
if 
| 
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what they knew to be false. 
such a compound of incongruitic 
in the same individual would be in 
‘able, did we not kuow the 1 


Lite ly 


exp): 
consistency of human character. But 
he philosopher wan laughs at the 
of the vulgar, 1s frequently 
himself 


ereculity 
foundto be 

Hum > next io the at- 
f as not being ** perform- 
public manner, and in 


as cr dulous 


opyects 


ed iA 
soc le cael a part of the world, as 
to render the detection unavoidable. 

Objocvons of this are more 
formidable and worthy of attention, 
than those which are founded upon 
some eral iple, itself 
or not sufficiently com- 
these latter re- 
roble degree of acu- 
value, as 


nacure 


er her 


prehensive, 
q' lire a CONUS ic 
men in clatinge ther 
applicable a particular case. If 
there ts any vere to be wiven tothe 
writings of the New ‘Testament, we 
must allow that numbers were con- 
verted to Christiamty by the most 
ible evidence, that of ocular 
ation, which fact proves 
a were formed in 


demonrnstr 
that the nu 
a manper sufficiently ublic tor all 

Peter ad- 


; on the day of Pen- 


— 


divssed the Jew 


tec rst, he asserted facts which must 
have be etected if they had | 
false; Jerusalem being said to be 


the scene of 


the principal transac- 
tions, and Peter appealing to the in. 
hers, for the 


amony ati 


hal lia iit Se 


truth of what he advanced, who 
could have given him the least at- 


rexisted, 
ect to the 
sufh- 


tion if the facts had neve 
Judea was a province subj 
Roman empire, and 
purpose 

The 
rmed in 


and 


ciently celebrated for every 
which Mr 
facts attested were not perf 
a remote 
among a sma people, 
who had no with other 
nations. ‘I'he Jews had been envaged 

an wars with the Remans, and had 

been made tributary to them by 


of the world, 
number of 


connection 
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Julius Cesar invested Ay. 
tipater, the father of Herod the 
Cyreat, with the government of Ty. 
cea, which afterw ards d devolved 
Ylerod himself. Thes 

prove that Judea was a part of the 
world well n to a nati distin. 
cuished by its numerous co; 
in different parts, of the globe. | 
Gacetection, therefore, of the fact: 
upon the supposition of their fals, 
hood, was unavoidable. When Pau! 
was preaching at Rome, and making 
an appeal to facts 
well known country, it 1s impossible 
to conceive that his testi i 
not have been refuted, rf he had un. 
dertaken to act the part of anim. 
postor the erand fact of the 
resurrection been a mere fraud, it is 
Incredible that it should not have 
been detected in Jerusalem, where it 
was asserted to have taken 
and Jerusalem was not so distant 
from Rome, that information rest 
ing the fallacy could not have been 
conve ‘yed thither. a enous hh has 

already been said, to shew that the 
a strange 


e circumstan 


sO notorious ing 


mony would 


place ; 


unbeliever is infeste: 
‘ love of the marvellous, in imagin- 
ing that the apostles were either en- 
thusiasts or impostors.” It is no- 
thing (says Mr Hume) that 
men should lie in all ages.’? We 

obliged to him for this wai iderfe ful 
piece of information, and in return 
would communicate to woah 
less obvious, though equ: ly import. 
annot lie. 


tor it, Vv 
int truth, that men ca 
under the influence of particular mo- 

tives. 
Mr Hume amuses his readers with 


some well-atte sted miracles, b it has 


unfortunate! iy overlooked some mar 
terial circumstances which are nece 


sary to render them para i to thoscor 
Christia anity. Neither V espasian bum 1 
elf, nor the two patie nts upon whom 
he exerted his miraculous power 
were required to undergo pers ecution 
and viclent death in atts station of the 


facts. In the second miracle, the 
canous 


4 
\ 
/ 


canons of the church, a and the people 
of the town of Suagossa, had no- 
thing to fear from asserting its truth, 
but, on the contrary, every thing to 
hope pers suading themselves and 
others to believe it. The sanctity of 
the canons was by this means more 
firmly established, and the credulous 
p58 ice were too much awed by 
enuiments of veneration to think of 
nying the fact. Had these mira. 

rik been cireumstanced in exactly 
the same manner as those of Christi 

anity, it is more than probable, that 
all the parties would have been happy 
to have recanted. 

Mr Hume seems to be of opinion, 
that the vanity of human nature is 
$0 excessive, as to make a man cal- 
fous to suffering in of gratify- 
ngat. Who would not encounter 
many dangers and difficulties, in or- 
der to attain the sublime character 


oi a missionary from heaven.” 


low that we are so constituted by 
hature as to despise a variety of hard- 
Ships in the contest of honour and 
tenbitien but there must be a fair 
prospect of success, before we can 
be induced to sacrifice our most im- 
portant interests to this idol of the 
imagination. Now Christ could have 
entertained no hope of lasting success, 
winle he continued to oppose the 
prejudices of the ruling powers, and 
to instil principles so directly contra- 
ry to those which actuated the world 
at large, unless, indeed, we take for 
granted that he was uncommonly 
Stupid and short. sight ed. But upon 
the supposition that he has succeed- 
ed in the imposture, he must have 
aman of no cont abi- 


Mr Hume speaks of the difficulty 
uch a court afi judicature frequent- 
ly finds in investigating the truth of 
any, even a * recent action.”? But 
there is a wide difference in the at- 
testation of a single fact, capable of 
being sented in various ways 


oqe rally plausible, and of a series of 


vv! 
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spection of any thabrtant of the 
place in which yy were performed, 
“ In the infancy of new religions, 
the wise and ‘d common ly 
teem the matter too inconsiderable 
to deserve their attention.” 
this was not the case with the prin- 
cipal men among the Jews, who 
were highly interested in the event 
of the new religion. If they could 
heve evinced the falshood of Christ’s 
pretences, they uiquestionably would 
have done so, since nothing would 
have been more practicable, if any 
imposture had prevailed. But the 
conduct of the Jewish rulers 1s a con- 
vincing proof of the truth of Chrise 
tianity. 

Mr Hume acknowledges, that mi- 
racles, unless of a religious descrip- 
tion, may admit of proof from hu- 
man testimony. ut the attributes 
of God being inferred from natural 
appearances, a revelation is as proe 
bauble as any other deviation from 
the general order of Providence. Ie 
may therefore be credited upon the 
same or an equal degree of testimony. 
With deference to Mr Hume’s su- 
perior discernment, think it neces- 
sary to remark, that the Pentateuch 
contains a history of events essentially 
different from any other to be found 
ina book written in similar circume 
stances. The idea of being r preserved 
from the idolatry of surrounding na- 
tions by a series of miraculous inter- 
positions, is what would scarcely have 
occurred to an ignorant and barba- 
rous nation in its infantile state. 

Upon the whole, then, the evidence 
in favour of Judaism and Christianity 
is abundantly sufficient for a rational 
inquirer; and I confess, that I should 
be conscious of a continued miracle 
in myself, subverting all the princi- 
ples of my understanding, were I to 
refuse my assent to a history so cir- 
cumstanced with respect to its cre- 
dentials. 


miraculous effects, open to the in. 


A 
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A Survey of the Bartish Empire in Europe at the Becixwine f tis 
19th CENTURY. 


In Series of Letters to a 2outh, 


Letrer IV. 


MY DFAR FRIEND, 
whabitants of the empire 
next demand our attention. Va- 
vious estimates have been formed of 
their number, some of which are un. 
doubtedly too low, though more com- 
monly they err on the other side, 
The following 1s at least formed on 
better data than most others; and I 
hope that, by means of it, we may 
obtain pretty nearly a just result ; 
Inhabitants, 
England is said tocontain 8,872,980 


Scotland - 1,604,826 
Ircland * - 25: 58.514 
Total 12,636,320 


This account of the pepulation of 
jreland was announced in 19776, by 
the public prints, as the result of 
the inguities of government; and it 
is well known that the other two 
were formed under the same auspt- 
ces so late as 1801. They are pro- 
bably as accurate as any actual enu- 
meration can be; but, from the na- 
ture of the thing, many omissions 
must have occurred, so that the po- 
pulation of each of the branches of 
the empire is probably greater than 
is here stated. Of Scotland I am 
particularly suspicious. It has, and 
I should suppose justly, been com- 
monly reckoned to contain upwards 
of two millions, So that on the 
whole, if we hkewise add the army 
and navy, the population of the Bri- 
tish empire may be estimated at 
about fourteen millions, somewhat 
more than the half of whom are 
males, | 

In former ages the population of 


Great Britain, at least of England, 


was by no means so great as at pre- 
sent. In the year 1377, England 


(Continued from p. 493.) 


and Wales is calculated to have con. 
tained only 2,3 53,203 tmhabitants, 

We have frequent iustances of Jon- 
gevity among us, particularly of the 
labouring classes. Many die annu- 
ally upwards of a hundred years of 
age, and some few individuals have 
even reached a century and a half. 
The number of deaths of all ayes 
may, J] suppose, be about three hun- 
cred and fitty thousand, and the 
number of births is probably some. 
what greater. 

Of our habitations, our cities, 
towns, and villages, it would be vain 
to attempt a particular descriptien, 
To one who has seen them, it is 
needless ; to one who has not, it 
would give but a very faint idea of 
them. Let it only be remarked ia 
general, that you meet with every 
variety, from the miserable hut to 
the magnificent palace. In the high- 
lands of Scotland, the cottages are 
built of round stones, cemented with 
layers of turf, and thatched with 
sods. The inside is divided by a 
wicker partition into two apartments, 
in the smaller of which lodge the 
cattle and poultry ; while the other 
serves for the sitting and sleeping: 
room of the whole family. In the 
middle stands the fire, over which 
hanes the pot for cooking their vic- 
tuals; and in the roof is a hole to 
let out the smoke, which, however, 12 
the first place, generally fills the 
whole house, nor have they any light 
but what they receive through this 
aperture, and by the door. Such, 
my friend, isa highland cottage. 1a 
Wales, and many parts of Ireland, 
their houses are little better; but in 
general, throughout the country, #8 
you must have frequently observed, 
our peasantry are well lodged 5 their 

houses 


The population of Ireland is certainly too low, it probably is about 4,000,00° 


- ~ 
/ 


ary “v1 
houses are neat, clean, and commo- 


Sous, ‘The houses of the wealthy, 
on the ot ier hand, are jaid out with 
all the convenience, beauty, and mi ag- 
nificence you can poss bly imagine 
= be convinced of this, you a 
-to visit a few of the mansions 
ot our nobility Or, indeed, I may 
say of our privat te gentlemen. ‘The 
louse-rents in Great Britain have 
been calculated at 8,500,0v0l. ster- 
which, at twenty years pur- 
then value no less than 


rene CTI 


1%0 


OOO! . 
“But thou uch I do not attempt cde- 


scription, you will, per haps, wish to 
know the names and size of the prin- 
cipal places; and theretove I present 
you with the following list of towns 
and cities, with the number of in- 
habitants which most of them con- 
taln 


Inhabitants. 
Lonpon - 864.845 
Portsmouth - - 3 2,166 
Plymouth 43,194 
Bristol - - 68,64 5 
Birmingham - 73,670 
Norwich - 36,354 
Nottingham 28,861 
Liverpool - 77,053 
NTanchester - - 84 
Sheffteld - 31,314 
Ne weastle - - 36,963 
EpinpuRGH 68,045 
Dumfries ‘ 6,902 
Lochmaben 9,009 
Ayr - - - 
Kilmarnock ‘ 5,070 
Greenock - - I pap 
Dunfermline ‘ 5,192 
Kirkcaldy 6,356 
Dundee 22,509 
Arbroath 52183 
Mouatrose 6,194 
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Aberdeen 
about - 
Drogheda upwards of 
Belfast - 
Galway about - 
Cork upwards of - 
Waterford 
Wexford 
Kilkenny about 20,C0O 
Such, so far as I recollect, are the 
principal places in empire. It 
would however be injustice to Eng. 
land, were [ not an to State, that, 
besides the above, there are in it five 
places containing between 15 and 
20,0C0 inhabitants, six whose popu- 
lation i, from 10 to 15,000; and six- 
ty which contain from 5 to 10,009 
inhabitants. You will readily guess 
from the round numbers, that the 
population of the Irish towns 1s 
merely conjectural, and is not found- 
ed on an actual enumeration, and of 
course must be considered as very un- 
certain, The population of many of 
these towns and cities, as well as of 
other places, is rapidly on the in- 
crease; so that within these fifty 
years, some of them have doubled, 
or even tripled the number of their 
inhabitants. 
sFrorm our cities let us now pro- 
ceed into the country, and view the 
state of our husbandry. 
Here the soil naturally first claims 
our attention, It, as you might ex- 
pect, is very various in different parts 
of the country. On our hills, the 
soil is generally thin, while, by this 
very circumstance, it is deep in the 
neighbouring plains. In some places 
it is sandy; in others, loamy, in 
others clayish, and in others again 
stoney and rocky. The richest parts 
of England are the southern and mid- 
land counties; while in Wales and 
the north the soil is more frequently 
poor; and on the eastern coast it is 
often sandy and marshy. In Scot- 
land you find the best soil in the 
more southerly counties, as Ayrshire, 
the Lothians. Fife, &c.; while in 
the 
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Survey of the Briti 


ane 
ands it 1s verv bad indeed, 


even you not unire- 


y meet with In no 
spect inferior to the ricder fleics of 
t! Trelend is one extended 

n 4) Vv @ Sal y mou id 


a soul pecul \ to the wet- 
mess of its climate. 

The prop yrtion of cultivated 
und the Brit:sh Empi e I do 
not certainly know; hei perhaps 
idea of 1t from 
statement. In 


) may torm some 

4 
tiie rude 
t 


he county of wworthumberland alone 
there are at least 400,000 acres ly- 
me waste; mm Cumbcriand and West- 
moreland there are many moe; im 


tiie north, and part ot the Weel Ri 
ding of Yorkshire, we" 
paris of Lancashire, and 


Hurham. there are 


contiguous 
ithe west of 
still wreater tracts. 
You may mdceed diaw/a hne from 
the noith point of Di tbyshire to the 
extremity of Northumberland of 150 
milcs, which will consist ent icly of 
with only here and there 
tivated snot. ‘The eas 

of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
and Cambridg 
tracts 3 and 


mense ones. 


M iste lands, 
a small o 
Riding 
have large 
von aud Cornwall im- 
To all this might be 
added a long catalogue of forests, 
heaths, downs, chaces, ‘and other 
sy scattered throughout the 

ry, and even within sight of 
ital, forming, when combined, 
a very considerable proportion of the 


kingdom, 

in Scotland, too, immense tracts 
lie waste, not only in the Highlands, 
bi ve inevery county of the king 


dom. By the report lately made to 

oard of As it appears 
12,151,471 

of cultivation, while 


Us ther ore 


re lying waste; the re- 
the surface beig occu- 


nN ainG 
pied by lakes and rivers. “Indeed 
many of the mountainous CONS, 
particularly in the Highland . will 
r ever dety the utmo st efforts of 


h Empire in Europe. 


l said that I did not know the pro- 
portion of cultivated ground in Great 
Britan; but [ have this moment 
discovered, that Dr Clarke state: 
on respectable authoritus, the tal 

umber of acres in the island a 
235178 627, of which 51,1-8,62 3 
are im a state of cultivation, while 
the remainder he waste. 

In Ireland the marshes are more 
numerous, and of yreatcr extent than 
either in England or Scotland ; that 

Allen alone (which however js 
the largest) extending 
tics of Dublin, Colon, Kildare, Kal. 
keuny and Meath; and 
ayo it covered no less than 300,000 
acres 3 but I am unable to give you 
a more ger eral view of this coun- 
‘y. tiowever, it must be remarked, 
iat in almost every county of the 
iInpire great improvements are an. 
nually making, by clearing, draining, 
correcting, an enriching our fields, 
Not a season passes in which grea 
acditions are not made to the extent 
of our arable grounds. Since the 
revolution, about 2,837,000 acres of 
waste land have been brought into a 
state of cultivation ; and of these no 
less than 2,804,000 in the course of 
the present reign. 

I ought dep to observe, that our 
waste “be ids are not entirely useless, 
as at present they afford pasture to 
innumerable flocks and herds, thoug! 
no doubt they might be laid out to 
much greater advantage than they 
are. 

You will next perhaps wish to 
know the value of land with us. At 
present, when a new Icase 1s given 
I believe it generally sets from one 
or two to seven or eight pounds aa 
acre. Its value is however contin- 
vally altering. Before England be- 
came a trading nation, the general 
price of land was twelve years pure 
chase; at the be; ginning of the y7th 
century, about sixteen years z 
chase; about the middle of 1 
eighteen years purchase ; at the com 


met icemen 


"into the coun 


sume Vear 


(8 
' 


mencement of the last century it had 
advanced to twenty years purchase 5 
about the year 1739 to twenty live 
years purchase ; and at present it 
is trom 25 to 35 Vears purcha ee 
In 1664 the whole landed rent of 
Enoland was calculated at about 
millions sterling ; en 
Anne’s retgn at fourteen millions ; 
and about twenty-five years ago, at 
twenty millions. At present it great- 
ly exceeds that sum, and is at least 
twenty-s ven millions sterling ; and 
if to this we add six millions for 
Scotland, the whole landed rent of 
Grect exclusive of houses, 
will amount to thirty-three millons 
stelinc, which, at twenty-eight 
year’s purchase, makes the total va- 
lue of our land 924,002,000 sterling. 
thouch it must be remarked. that 
the landed rent of all Scotland was 
two or three years stated but at 
2,406,099, which however seems to 
be by much too low. 

Leases are common with us; yet 
till, though they are certainly no 
less advantageous to the landlord 
than to the tenant, Many parts of 
England, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and other parts of the empire, labour 
under insurmountable obstacles to 
Improvement from the want of them. 
Their length, when given, varies with 
Cifferent landholders, and in different 
paris of the country. Many of the 
old leases were by much too long, 
some being 59 cr 60, and even, if I 
mistake not, the length of 9° years, 
At present I believe the general rua 
is ‘rom 1G to 25 years, and to that is 
oiten added the life-time of the ten- 
ant, 

The crops chiefly in use with us 
are wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, 
rye, potatoes, turnips, and grass. 

__L wished to have given you some 
idea of the price of these at different 
Penods; but I find it is out of my 
power except wiih respect to the 
Ristofthem. ‘The average price of 
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the Winchester quarter of middling 
wiieat trom 


i697 to was 4235. 
—— 1707 — 2g 
196; — i739 — 428 
17QO om 131794 dj 
1795) t799 63 


You may however readily 


that the other grains will } 


CUCSS, 
had 
a similar ratio at these different pe- 


te 
We are generally I think 
alo Ci rh ieht 
this seems 
to be a mistake; for the imports of 
Britain in all kinds of ¢ 
aQ~ ¢ 
by nearly twelve millions of euarters, 


which of course must have b 


tener 
OUF OWL SUOSISTENCE, but 


ic ¢ Xport 


sumed among ourselves 3 80 that on 
an average, our produce falls short 
of the consumpt by at least a million 
and a half quarters avnually. The 
defect is found on all grams, but 
particularly on wheat and oats. A 
century ag 
of Britain in every kind of 
except perhaps oats, seems 
been more than cuffictent for 


porting her own 


¢ 

0, however, the produce 
to 


nave 


gemands, as t 


exports, particularly in wheat, great- 
ly exceeded the imp rts. 


However, this defect will not ape 


pear great, i we tuke into view the 
vast and increased consun pt. So 
late as 1756, the consumpt of Eng- 
land, in all kinds of grain, was caleu- 


lated (thou hh upon what data I do 
not know at 230 2 rters 
while in 1796, exciusive of seed, it 
was no less than 12.954,474 quat- 
ters; so tiat if we a}} along pros ced. 
ed in this ratio, it is not in che least 
that a century ago the 
produce tar exccedea the consumpt ; 
it seems rather Surprising that our 
progress in agriculture has kept such 

© i 
ace with our increased demands. 
But indeed a million and a haif quar- 
ters is but a small proportion of the 
whole 


gulprising, 


| 
Bid, 
bide 
pid. 
| 
| 
‘ 


whole consumpt, Which is probably 


not le than twe nty millions. 

"Lhe flocks and her Js which clothe 
our hills and pastures are hkewise 
numerous, No fewer than 
$05,009 sheep are fed in Dorsetshire 
alone ; in Wilts the summer stock, 


including Jamhs, is«half a milhon; 
and ti h 


‘ie neighbouring county ot 


Flants there are about 359,000. The 
number of sheep in Scotland is sup- 


about thice millious ; 
one halt of which are raised in the 
Highlands ; and the catth: in this 
pat of the empire amounted, in 
to ncarly a million, 
proporti 


the great 
yn of which was hkewise in 
The value of cattle 1 
Great Dritain, horses, asses, 
sheep, &c. has been calculated 


about 9o,¢ cool. sterling 


the north. 


COWS, 


Our gardens and sethaanks are like- 


wise numerous, and produce, 1m the 
greatest abundance and variety, the 
finest fruits, both for the kitchen 

and the table; though no doubt the 
more southerly climates have, in this 
yespect, much me superiority of us. 
Inthe south of Eng vas id, 
the and delicate fruits 
flourish in the open sky. In several 
of rhe mich. ind counties, particularly 
Hereford, apples and pears are cul- 
tivated in great abundance for ma- 


however, 
vine 


king cider and perry; but on this 
sul it is unnecessary to be parti- 
cular. 


W ood a . Every 
road, every mclosure, every gentle- 
man's seat 1s adorned with trees ; and 
of jate years they have been greatly 
an the increase, at least in Scotland. 
In different counties there are even 
extensive torests. "The most remark. 
Engla nd are Deane, Glouces- 
Tersiure, w! nce covered 32,099 
acres, and was the creat support of 
the English navy j but at present it 
is much on the decay ; the new fo- 
rest in Hants, which extends twenty 
miles one way, and fifteen in another, 
and is at present the great nursery of 


Us 


uch « 
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oak for the British nav y: 


ly, Wind IGS or For est, whicl 1 ha: been 
long fan NOUS 


for its rural beauties. 
and for the plea: ot ihe chaci 
which it afforded to a series of 
monarehs. It is stated upon autho. 
rity, that in 1802 more 
milhens of acorns 
the roval casing tim. 
ber for the use of the navy. In rhe 
highlands 


and 
last. 


Utes 


las 
eleven 
were pla: ited an 


forests for 


of Scotland we likewise 


micet with very extensive forests. In 
the parish of Inver rary, Arcyleshire, 


wood h half a million, 
the thinning of which, to admit the 
growth of the others, 

annually. The fi: 
Glenmore .and Strathspey 
in Invernés 


there 13 wort 


n¢ 
less than 
woods of 
shire, are so extensive as 
to be supposed much more numerous 
than all the natural woods of Soot. 
laad put together, So hike as 17Q 

proprietor in the parish of In vere 
ness planted no fewer than 
forest trees, and 4,200,900 firs. In 
Ireland too, particularly in Wexford, 


one 


Carlew, Queen? 3 County, King’s 
County, Uister, Donegal, Tyrone, 


Fermanogh and Down, you meet 
with a great deal of wood. 

The following statement given by 
Mr Middleton, in his 
agricunpes of Middlesex, will give 
you some idea of the proportic n of 
ground ‘er out in England for these 


and similar purpescs. . 


view oft the 


Wheat, 3,8 52,090 
Barley and rye, - 1,050,0¢ 
Oats and beans,” 
Clover, ry 

year ley, - 15490,009 
Roots, and cabbage cults 

vated by the 1,400,000 

Fallow, 2,809,000 
Hop grounds, - 
Nursery grounds - 
Fruit and kitchen gardens 


one 


‘ 


cultivated by the spade, 5,009 
— 

Carrv forward 14,104,008 


— 
f 


Tncommodiousness 


Brought forward, 14,104,000 
Pleasure grounds, the 
dressed and unprohta- 
ble parts only, . 0,000 
Land depastured by cat- 
tle, - 21,300,000 
Hedge-raws, copses, and 
woods, 2,000,000 
Ways, water, 1,603,000 
Commons, and wastelands, 7,889,000 


46,91 6,000 


his sketch, you will easily ob- 
serve, is very rude; and, from the 
account | have already givea, the 


of Stage Coaches. Got 


quantity of cultivated grounds is 
doubtless overrated. 

On the subject of agriculture | 
shall only further add at present, 
that the neat produce of all its ge- 
partments in England is calculated 
at seventy-five millions Sterling, and 
that, according to the enumeration 
made in i8cr, it employed 1,713,089 
of the inhabitants. What the other 
two branches of the empire produce, 
I do not certainly know *. 1 remaia, 
my dear James, 

Yours, &c. 
B. 
Edinburgh, August 13, 1804. 


Incommopiousness of Stace Coacues. 


To the 

SIR, 
ADDRESSED you a few months 
_ since, respecting the insufficiency 
ot the springs, wheels, and harness, 
of the common stage coaches, and 
the imminent danger, and constant 
apprehension, to which passengers 
were exposed from these circum. 
stances. [ now proceed to notice, 
(what perhaps 1s less important, tho?” 
equally common, ) the incommodious- 
ness of stage coaches, principally ari- 
sing from the want of sufficient room. 
I lately had to travel 16 miles in a 
coach, which would not conveniently 
hold four people, though five, mostly 
bulky personages, were crowded into 
it; and the driver told us, it was in- 
tended to hold six, Parliament has 
thougat proper to fix exactly the 
quantity of room which shall be al- 
lotted to each slave, in his passage 
from Africa to the West [adies; and, 
latterly, it has interfered to secure 
the wholesome and commodious pas- 
Sage of those who think proper to 
emigrate from this country. To be 
Crowded in a Stage coach 1s certainly 
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Editor. 


not so dangerous, nor is the incon. 
venience of such long duration; but 
as a far greater num. .nust be con- 
tinually using this mode of convey-— 
ance, it would not be very uabecome 
ing the diguity of parhament to in- 
terfere, and fix the quantity of room 
which each coach should contain, ace 
cording to the number of passengers 
nt is to take. When I pay for being 
conveyed from one place to another, 
I pay not merely for my being car- 
ried, but for my being carried safely 
and conveniently ; and if the proprte 
etor of the stage-coach fail in either 
of these respects, he oyght no more 
to be entitled to his fare, than if he 
failed to carry me the distance bar- 
gained for. [t would be an easy 
matter to oblige the proprietors of 
stage-coaches, to have them con- 
stantly strong, and commodious, 
(and if in this country they could be 
obliged to keep them ‘cleaz, it would 
be very desirable.) In order to se¢- 
cure the passengers from being crowd- 
ed, certain proportions of the size 
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of the inside of the coach ought to 
be fixed, according to the number of 
passengers It was meant to take; and 
a ticket, mentioning the number, 
ought to be put in some conspicuous 
part of the outside; so that no more 
might be admitted than the prescri- 
bed number. 

These regulations, or others simi- 
lar to them, which would answer the 
proposed end, cannot be thought a 
matter of indifference, in a country 
where so many thousands are daily 
obliged to be cooped up and cram- 
med, and exposed to the danger of 
having their necks or limbs broken, ia 
crazy, small, andinconvenient vehicles. 


On the Worming of Deg’. 


Before 1 close, I cannot help wp 
ticing an imposition very common jp 
Scotland. Here the coacti-driver 
most, if not all of the stage couches, 
is changed every stage; and each 
passenger, of course. has his slumber 
broken, (if it be the night and h. 
happen to be asleep,) and certainly 
a demand made on his pocket every 
threear four hours, In England, on 
the contrary, each driver proceed: 
40 or 50 miles with the coach, anc 
is content with as little as those thas 
here go only a single stage. 


Lraveliss 


dlugust 11. 1804, 


On the Worminc 6f Docs. 


To the Editor. 


SIR, 


"THE great number of instances of 
o dogs, which have been destroyed 
this summer, either because they 
were really mad, or because they 
were suspected to be so, and the in- 
finitely more dreadful consequences, 
which result to mankind from the 
bite of mad dogs, should certainly 
lead the legislature, or the police, to 
adopt some other mode, than merely 
obliging the owners of dogs to keep 
them confined, and employing peo- 
ple to kill those which are after- 
wards found at liberty, to put a stop 
to the apprehension and the exist- 
ence of hydrophobia. In reality, 
this mode increases the evil which it 
is meant to remedy; there are, pro- 
bably, very few of your readers who 
have not witnessed boys, and men 
too, hooting, pursuing, and pelting, 
an innocent, and harmless dog, tll 
they have actually made him mad. 
The worming of dogs, I apprehend, 
if properly and effectually performed, 
would prevent hydrophobia. It was 
recommended and followed in the 
time of Pliny ; but, hike many other 
good practices, it has been ridiculed 


and disused, because more effects 
were attributed to it than t:om ob- 
servation and experience it was tound 
to produce. It was said, and suppo- 
sed, inevitably to prevent the dog 
from going mad; this tdea got hold 
of the mind of the public to the ex- 
clusion of the other, which was the 
true one ; viz. that a dog, if properly 
eormed, though it might ga mad it- 
self, could not bite any animal, and 
therefore covld not communicate Ils 
madness. his is certainly an im- 


portant effect of worming; since, tho 


dogs may still become mad, the hy- 
drophobia cannot possibly be pro- 
duced. As many of your readers 
may be sceptical, I shall transcribe 
some facts, which are well attested, 
and which seem to me decisive, from 
Rural Sports,’’ by the Kev. W.L. 
Daniel. 

‘© The prevention of the direful 
effects of canine madness seems to 
have been attempted in the early 
ages ; to accomplish this, Pliny re- 
commends the worming of dogs, and 
from his time to the present, it has 


most deservedly had its advocates 


— 
‘ 
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On the Worming of Dogs. 


Very strong proofs have been ad- 
duced of its utility, nor is it natural 
to imaginne, so easy and effective an 
operation would have been omitted, 
had not more virtue been attnbuted 
to it than it really possesses, and 
wherein it failed, the absolute pre- 
vention of madness was said to be 
the consequence; whereas the fact 
was, and is, that taking out the 
worm has nothing to do with anni- 
lilating the disorder, although it 
will most certainly hinder the dog 
seized with it, from doing hurt to 
mau or beast. A Jate author asserts 
he had three dogs that were wormed, 
bit by mad dogs at three several pe- 
tiods, yet notwithstanding they all 
died mad, they did not bite nor do 
any mischief; that being determined 
to make a full experiment, he shut 
one of the mad dogs up in a kennel, 
and put to him a dog he did uot 
value ; the mad dog often run at the 
other to bite him, but his tongue 
was so swelled that he could not 
make his teeth meet; the dog was 
keptin the kennel until the mad one 
died, and was purposely preserved 
for two years afterwards, to note the 
effect, but he never ailed any thing, 
although no remedies were applied to 
check any infection that might have 
been received from the contact of the 
mad dog. 

* ‘The compiler has had various 
Opportunities of proving the useful- 
ness of worming, and inserts three of 
the most striking instances, under the 
hope of inducing its general practice. 

** A terrier bitch went mad that 
was kept in the kennel with forty 
c ouple of hounds, not a single hound 
was bitten, nor was she seen to offer 
tu bite. ‘The bitch being of a pe- 
cular sort, every attention was paid 
to her, and the gradations of the di- 
sease (which were extremely rapid) 
minutely noted, the hydrophobia was 
fast approaching before she was se- 
Parated from the hounds, and she 
Ged the second day after ;.at Grst, 
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warm milk was placed before her, 
which she attempted to lap, but the 
throat refused its fuuctions; from 
this period she never tried to eat or 
drink, seldom rose up, or even moved, 
the tongue swelled very much, and 
long betore her death the jaws were 
distended by it. 

«“ A spaniel was observed to be 
seized by a strange dog, and was bit 
in the lip, the servant who ran up to 
part them, narrowly escaped, as the 
dog flew twice at him; a few mi- 
nutes after the dog had quitted the 
yard, the people who had pursued 
gave notice of the dog’s madness, 
who had made terrible havock in a 
course of ten miles from whence he 
had set off. The spaniel was a great 
favourite, had medicine applied, and 
every precaution taken; upon the 
fourteenth cay he appeared to loath 
his food, and his eyes looked unu- 
sually heavy, the day following he 
endeavoured to lap milk, but could 
swallow none; trom that time the 
tongue began to swell, he moved 
himself but seldom, and on the third 
day he died; for many hours pre- 
vious to his death, the tonguc was 
so enlarged, that the fangs or canine 
teeth, could not meet each other by 
upwards of an inch. 

‘« The hounds were some years 
after parted with, and were sold in 
lots ; a madness broke out in the ken- 
nel of the gentleman who purchased 
many of them, and although several 
of these hounds were bitten and went 
mad, only one of them ever attempt- 
ed to bite, and that was a hound 
from the Duke of Portland’s, who, 
in the operation of worming, had the 
worm broke by his struggling, and 
was so troublesome that one half of 
it was suffered to remain; the others 
all died with symptoms similar to the 
terrier and the spaniel, viz. a violent 
swelling of the tongue, and a stupor 
rendering them nearly motionless, 
and both which symptoms seemed to 
increase with the disease. 

The 
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The idea that worming prevents 
a dog from receiving the infection 
when bitten should be exploded; but 
the foregoing facts shew how far it 
may be recommended for the restric- 


Celestial Phenomena for September 1804. 


tion of a malady horrid in it: bine 
where a human being is concery 

and which, to the and he 
farmer, 1s attended with such dan. 
gerous and expensive consequences,”? 


CreLresTIAL PHENOMENA for 1804, 


Tuesday, September 

‘TPE. planet Jur:rer will be in 

conjunction with a Virginis, a 
star of the 4th magnitude, situated 
ia the leit foot of the Virgin, in lon- 
gitude 7%..4°..13%..43”, and latitude 
30’..3y” North. The latitude of Ju- 
piter being then 59’..24” North, the 
distance of their centers at the time 
of conjunction will be 29/..45”, and 
the planet will pass to the North of 
the star. 

On the same day, about 16 mi- 
nutes after 3 o’clock in the morning, 
the Moon will be in conjunction 
with Antares, or « Scorpicnis, a star 
of the first magnitude. 

The planet Mercury will, on the 
same day,‘arrive at his greatest elon- 
gation from the sun. He may be 
seen in the evening after sun-set, and 
will descend below the horizon a few 
degrees to the North of the point 
where the sun sets. 

Thursday, September 13th. 

The planet Mars is at =present 
tuated in longitude 
and latitude 28 minutes North. His 
declination is 23°..26. He comes 
to the meridian about 20 minutes 
atter 7 o'clock in the morning, and 
rises about t1 o’elock in the even- 
ing. He is situated near ) Gemini, 
with which he will be in conjunction 
on the 20th, and forms the vertex of a 
vight-angled triangle with Castor and 
Pollux. Pi 

Saturday. Septer noer 

The planet Venus will in con- 
junction with 2 ad « Cancri, a star 
of the ath magnitude, situated in the 
Southern clay ww of the Crab, in lonet- 
tude 564.2" ‘The latitude 
of Venus being South, 


and that of 2 ad « Cancri 5°..;'. 58" 

South, the nearest approach of thei 

centers will be 55’..3”, and the 

net will pass to the North of the star, 
Tues day, September 15th, 

About 17 minutes after 6.0’clock 
in the evening the second and third 
satellites of Juriter will be in con. 
junction on the Western side of hi: 
disc. The fourth is situated on the 
same side, at a greater distance, and 
the first on the other side of the pla. 
net. 

Wednesday, September 19th. 

The first and second Satellites of 
Juriter will be in conjunction on 
the right hand of his disc. The 
third and fourth are situated on the 
same side, in the same order as they 
lie in the system. 

The planet Jupiter is situated in 
longitude and lati- 
tude “North. His declination 
is 12°..32' South, and the time of 
his 25..23/ in the afternoon. 

7 bursday, September 20th. 

The planet Mars will 
junction with 9 Geatni, a star of the 
3d magnitude, situated in stor’s 
hand, in longituele 3° 
and 2'..19” So uth. The 
latitude of Mars being 

North, the nearest distance of then 
centers will be a9/..6", and Mars will 
pass to the North of the star. 

On the same day the planet Mer- 
cury will be in conjunction with « 
Virgivis, a star of the 4th rhag 
tude, ge a little above Spica, w 
longitude 2°..2'..54". The 
titude Vieginis being 3°. 19 
5" South, and ‘that of Mercury 3+ 
34'..g9” South, the neares st approach 


ot their centers will be 14/453" 
the 
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the planet will pass to the South of placed in 65.. 6°..7'..9” of longitude 


che stat. and 8" of North latitude 
Friday, September 214t. His declination 18 26 South, and the 
The Georcium Sipusis at pre time of his Southing 12"..14! noon. 
sent situated in 6°..15°..5 5.57" of On the same day, about a quarter 


long. and 39'.. 3” of North lat. His after 6 o’clock in the evening, the se- 
declination is §%.43' South, andthe csad aud third satellites of 
time of his culminating 1"..5f in the will be in conjunction on the western 
afternoon. It is placed between @ side of his disc. The first and fourth 
and Spica, or w Virginis, about i°.. are placed on the other side, the first 


rc Scuth-cast of @, and about 6°.. being nearest the planet. 
ro! North west of Sptea Virginis. September 26th. 
Sunday, September 22d. Phe planet Venus will be in 


The sun will enter the sign Libra junction with 2 Leonis, a star of the 
about 34 minutes after 6 o’clock in 4th magnitude, situated in the left 
the morning, and his longitryde will fore foot of the Lion, in longitude 
be exactly 6 signs. ‘The day and and latitude 3°..9".. 
night will then be equal over the 67” South. ‘The latitude of Venus 
whole world. being 2° .39'..37" South, the distance 

On the same day the planet Mer- between their centers at the time of 


cury wil be stationary, 1m longitude conjunction will be 30'..20”, and the "i 

planet will pass to the North of the 

Monday, September 24th. star. ik 

The second and third satellites of Thursday, September 27th. ay 
Jupiter will be in conjunction on the The Moon will be in conjunction 


eastern side of his disc at 17 minutes with the planct Mags, at 2 minutes 
after 6 o'clock in the evening. The after 12 0’clock noon. 


fourth satellite is situated on the Saturday, September 29th. 
same side, at a greater distance, and The Jfoon will be im conjunction 


the first on the other side of the pla- with the planet Venus, about 53 
net. It is remarkable that the sa- minutes after 8 o’clock in the even» 
tellites of Jupiter should have the ing. 


same relative situation at present on Sunday, September 30th. 
the eastern side of upiter, as they About 47 minutes after 1 o’clock 
had on the western side of his disc in the morning, the planet Saturn 
on the 18th September. will be in conjunction with the sun. 
Luesday September 25th. Murrayfield, D. B. 


The planet Saturn is at present Mugust 17. 1804. 


Memzir; of the Progress of Manuracrures, CHEemistry, SCIENCE, and 
the Fine Arts. 


A YERY important discovery re- exposed to the atmosphere, is capa. 

specting the expansibility of ble of expanding itself to four time: 
steam, when increased ia temperature the volume it then occupies, and is 
beyond the boiling point, has lately still equal to the pressure of the at- 
been made by Mr Artuur Wootr. mosphere. But Mr Woolf has sa- 
It has been ascertained for some time tisfactorily shewn, that steam, whose 
by Mr Watt, that steam, acting with expansive force is five pounds the 
the expansive force of four pounds square inch, or six, seven, eight, nine, 
Per square inch, against a safety valve or ten pounds per square inch, may be 
allowed 
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alowed to expand to five, six, seven, 
eloht, mine, or ten times its volume, 
and stili be equal tothe pressure of 
the atmosphere. He found also, that 
this tatio ls progressive, and nearly, 
ue t quite uniform ; so that steam, 
Whose eX pansive 1S gO, 10d, 
202, or 3c0 pounds per square Inch, 
upon a common safcty valve, will ex- 
paud itself to go, 50, 100, 200, o1 
effect, provided that the vessel in 
which it expands be of the same tem- 
perature as that of the steam before 
1 was suffered to expand. Nor does 
the steam, when thus expanded, re- 
quire high degrees of temperature for 
mantuoing it. Mr Woolf found, by 
riment, setting out from the 
boring point of water, or 212° of 
Fahrenheit, at which temperature 
steam of water 15 only equal to the 
pressure of the atmo phere, that in 
order to give it an increased elastic 
force equal to five pounds, the tem- 
must be raised to about 
273, When it will have acquired 
power to expand itself to five times 
sts volume. In order to increase the 
elastic force five pounds more, an in- 
crease of only 12° of temperature is 
necessary. In order to increase the 
elastic foree to 20 pounds, the tem- 
perature must be 259;° In order 
to increase it to 30 pounds, the tem- 
perature must be 273°; and in order 
to increase it to 40 pounds, the tem- 
peratuic must be 282°. In conse. 
quence of this discovery Mr Woolf 
has obtained a patent for various im- 
ovements In steam engines ; for an 
rccount of which we must refer the 
reader to the specification of the pa- 
tent, or to an extract from it in Ni- 
on’s Journal, No. 32. p. 264. and 
Vhilosoph, Mag. No. 74. p. 135. 


uecessful experiments have lately 
veen madein America, and the West 
iiidies, to preserve and increase the 
insect known there by the name of 
Carrécr, oy Canada Worm, which 


au ahimai cotton, im many 


, 
with the seme 
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respects superior to vegetable cottcr, 
M. Baupry Lozitxeés, ina me- 
moir upon this subject, urges the 
Americans to preserve and mereass 
this insect ina similar Manner, arg 
for the same purposes that the bree d 
of the Worm is encouraged. 
asserts. that he has frequently seen 
so abundant a harvest of anima! cot. 
ton, that ta two heurs he could col- 
lect ong hundsed pints French mea. 
sure. That animal cotton is attend. 
ed with none of the difficulties which 
occur in the preparation of vegetah! 
cotton, and requires less time and 
trouble to procure it; and yet it will 
stand the competition with silk and 
with vegetable cotton; as these, when 
applicd to wounds, serve only to in- 
flame and envenom, while the animal 
cotten may be used as hint without 
the smallest inconvenience. 

Jn the winter season there is fre- 
quently a scarcity of water, from the 
congelation of the water i the pipes; 
and the tubes themselves are often 
burst by the expansion which 1s oc- 
casioned by the freezing of the in- 
cluded water. To remedy these 
conveniences, Ma Waicrr of Ken- 
nington advises the application of an 
air valve, by means of which the con- 
duit pipes may be kept empty when 
there is no occasion for a supply ot 
water. A description of this valve 
may be seen in the Philosoph. Mag, 
for July 1804. p. 147. . 

Vu.pe Saussure has found in 
the ashes of the seeds of maize, 
wheat, beans, and several other ve- 
getables, a large quantity of phos- 
phate of pot-ash, united to a small 
quantity of lime or magnesia. 

M. Kuarroru has lately analysed 
some of the glass pastes of the an- 
cients which were found on the island 
of Capri, among the ruins of a villa 
built by the emperor ‘Tiberius. Two 
huadred grains of red antique glass 
paste consisted of silex, 142 grains 
oxide of lead 28, oxide of copper 1% 
oxide of iron 2, alumine 5, lime me 
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The same quantity of antique green 
glass paste consisted of silex 130 
gals, oxide of copper 20, oxide of 
kad 15, oxide of iron 7, lime 125 
ir. The same quantity of 
tid ue blue glass paste was composed 

of silex 163 grains, oxide of iron 19, 
slumine 3: “oxide of copper Ty lime 5. 

M. has 
that whea nitric acid acts upon pa- 
per, a large quantity of suberic acid 
mixed with oxalic acid is obtained. 
This seems to prove, that Fourcroy 
with propriety placed cork among 
tie immediate principles of vegeta- 
bles. 

It appears from the experiments 
of Krarrorn, that dolomite, a stone 
of the St. Gothard, has been false- 
ly analysed, both by Saussure and 
Hauy. It is composed of carbonated 
hme 52, and carbonated magnesia 
0.25. Lhe case is the same with 
the primitive lime which constitutes 
the mass of the Alps (of Julius and 
Rhetica.) It contains 48 percent. 

of the carbonate of magnesia, and 
j2 of the carbonate of lime. All 
these dilicrent stones form only one 


family with the bitcer spar and mic- 
mite. 


Jia Lande’s prize for the most in- 
teresting observation or memoir in 
astrol onomy; has been adjudgedto Pi- 
azzi of Palermo, for his valuable 
work, which contains the positions 
of 6209 stars (mentioned in a for- 
mer memoir.) Jt is entitl ed, Preci- 

Warum stellarum inerrantium positio- 
medio ineunte seculo AIX. éx ob- 
ervationiius halitis in speéulo Panor- 
mitana. Pan ormi, one vol, 
fol, 

A new chemical lamp, with dou- 
ble concentric wic ks, has been invent- 
ed by Mr Fasonnse Accum, by 
means of which many chemical oper- 
«tions may be performed at a chea 
Fate, aud with much facility and dis- 
patch. The chief improvement of 
this lamp COnsists in its power of af. 
tording 5 an intense heat by the addi- 


tion of a second cylinder added to 
that of the commen Jamp of Argand, 
This additional cylinder incloses 
wick one inch and a half in diameter, 
and by this ingenious contrivance a 
double flame is produced, havin 
more than three times the heat of 
an Argand’s lamp of the largest size. 
A description and drawing of the 
lamp may be seen in N.cholson’s 
Journal, No. 32. p 266. 

Phe tollowing method of prepa- 
ring copal with the essence 
of turpentine merely, bas been disco- 
vered by Professor Tincry. ‘Take 
liquilied copal three ounces, aud ¢s- 
sence of turpentine 20 ounces, place 
the mattress containing the turpen- 
tine ina balneum marie, and add the 
pulverized copal in small doses when 
the water is warm. Keep stirring 
the mixture, and add no wore copal 
till the former be incorporated with 
the oil, If the oil, in consequence 
of its particular disposition, can take 
up three ounces of it, add a little 
more, but stop when the liquid be- 
comes nebulous, and leave the var- 
nish at rest. If it be too thick, di- 
lute it with a little warm essence ot 
turpentine, after having heated it in 
the balneum marie. ‘This varnish 
has a good consisience, and 1s as free 
from colour as the best alcoholic 
varnish. It forms a very brilhan: 
glazing when extended in one ostra- 
tum over smooth wood, which has 
undergone no preparation, and in the 
course of two days, in summer, ac- 
quires all the solidity that may be 
required, 

Proressor TinGry has also in. 
vented a new furnace for the liqut- 
faction of copal amber. When co- 
pal is prepared 3 in this furnace, it has 
properties different from, and more 
extensive than those communicated 
to it by the common method; and 
it has not that dark brown colour 
which it acquires by too high a tem. 
perature, and too long exposure to 
heat. The reader who wishes far- 
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ther information on this Mp portant 


} 
subject, may consult the Ex glish ede 
tien of Protessor bingry’s ‘painter’s 


for if ty 1804. p. 155. 
where he a description aud 
ecrawine of t furnace. 

e pational instnute of France 
the best the 
of the planet 
Dr Orb Ys 
perturbath ns of the 


has oftcered a prize for 

per urbation 

clade Giscove;rer vy 

Phe formule which astror 

tor the 

lanets. and whic! 

pianets, and woici, in Che cease 

have been developed to the 


Qi Ceres, 
tifth order, are not sufficunt for the 


pi net 


greater than 


ry of the 


Stiave 


eccentricity 15 
t! rat of 


7 
Mercury, anc 


Ww } se inclinatio 1S a4 ‘ood i? Léa) 5 
tim eater than that of anv of the 


other planets. 

jecture what will be the powers 
ne dimensions ot the products 
which it mav be allowable to ne- 
glect, and the calculations may be of 
such length, and the formule so com- 
plex, as to frighten the ablest astro- 
somers from executing them. 

A new literary society has lately 


It is even difficult to 
ure 
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been established, which promises ¢9 
be of great benefit to science, It is 
Cenominated the society of Atheni. 
an Lrave Future members, who 
} 

have visited cithens, are to be admit. 
ted by babiot. 

new Chur has } mver 
by Bower, wi: 
received ir mm the Society of 
sum of tinrty guineas a3 a reward 
ior his ingenuity. A drawing 
description of this churn may be 
in the transactions of the above SO- 
Ciety, v OT the Philo phical 


rs, 


= 

o ha 


he 


ana 


A curious Velegrap 
prepared in France which consists 
of the buman “a adapted tocon- 
verse at a distance by means of sigiis, 
A descripti on of it may be seen in 
Nicholson’s Journal, N°. 31. p. 164. 

Aa useful machine tor laying land 
level, has been invented by Mr Da. 
vip Crarves, who received from the 
Society of Arts their silver medal, 
See Nicholson’s Journal, N°. 31. p. 
1ST. 


Murr avi eld, D 
august 17. 
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Histoaicat Account New 


PROVIDENCE. 


(From Al Kivnen’s Tour through the British West Indies.) 


early nart of the history of 
this colony consists, na great 
mneasure, of the desultory transactions 
uf a caring body of pirates, who fix- 
ed on the harbour of Nassau as the 
rend is of their shi ipping and the 
depot of their spoil. The shoal wa- 
ter on the banks, and the numerous 
keys inaccessible to large ships, and 
a ficult of approach to all, afforded 
chem for many years, in prosecuting 


CZVO% 


their depredations in the West In- 
cies avd remoter seas, a secure and 
convenient retreat. 
New Providence 
Columbus on the 17th of October 
in the year 1492, and named Fernan- 
dina in honour of Ferdinand king of 
Spain. But so much was-the pub- 
lic attention engrossed by the valua- 
ble countries to which he afterwards 
Girected his course, that the disco- 
voy 


was visited by 
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very of the island was attributed to 
an English navigator (Captain Wil- 
liam Sayles) driven there in the year 


7667 on his passage to Carolina. 
From the fortunate preservation 


which, on that or a subsequent voy- 
age, he experienced in this island 
from shipwreck, captain Sayle was 
induced to call it Providence. As 
the same name, however, had been 
given to a district t of country on the 
coast of our northern settlements in 
Ameri a this, as the latest discovery; 
was probably distinguished by the 
description of New * Providence. 
From the representation which this 
gentleman made on his return home 
to the proprietors of Carolina (of 
which colony he wag afterwards Go- 
vernor,) Providence, with the other 
Bahama Islands, was granted by 
Charles II. to the Dr she of Albe- 
marle and five other proprietary lords. 
Shortly after its location some emi- 
grants from England and the other 
colonies in America having settled, 
or proposing to forma settlement, oa 
the island, in the 1672, Mr Colling- 
worth was sent out to superintend 
the infant colony at Nassau. Some 
misunderstanding, however, taking 
place, he was ahere ards seized by tbe 
licentious inhabitants (probably for 
the most part pirates, ) and transport- 
edto Jamaica. Although the pro- 
prictary lords some years atterwards 
gent out a successor to Mr Colling- 
vorth, they do not appear to, have 
made “ energetic efforts to repress 
such audacitics in future: but the 
pani ards, who were more interest- 
ed to inflict an exemplary vengeance 
on a colony which, i in the neighbour. 
hood of one of their valuable. posses- 
sions, committed incessant depreda- 
tions on Its mmerce, made frequent 
and ineffectual attempts to exterm1- 


hate the settlement at Nassau. From 


PP ithet New, however, was 
it from the iittie ot 


6 


perhaps appliec 
Providence, lying west 
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this motive, combined with the jea- 
lousy they always entertained of the 


colonization of any other nation in a 


part of the globe which they consi 
dered exclusively as their own, im 
one of their descents on Nassau, it is 
said they actually roas¢ed Mr Clarke 
the Governor. But the pirates, 
whose loss of property was easily ree 
placed by the means by which it was 
or) ginally acquired, were mo sooner 
dispersed than they returned to their 
favourite asylum: and the only pers 
manent effect produced by these at- 
tacks was a more malignant hatred 
against their invaders, cherished even 
to this day; for no where in the 
West-Indies have 1 remarked that 
the Spaniards are so much dreaded 
and detested as in the Bahainas. 

In a course of years several (G;over- 
nors were successively appointed ; 
but I have found little either 1uterest- 
ing or curious in the Cetail of their 
proceedings, On arriving at this re- 
inote government, they were either 
intimidated by the licentious colo- 
nists, or suffered with them the ven- 
geance which the cruel and exaspe- 
rated Spamards were invited to m- 
fiict on this settlement by the symp- 
toms of its growimg prosperity. In 
the last attack, in the year 1708, the 
French united with the Spaniards. 
‘The negroes were taken off, and the 
inhabitants, who had secreted them. 
selves in the woods, afterwards re- 

tired to Carolina. Previous to this 
epoch the settlers amouated to about 
ICO. in number on the islands, and 
some promising attempts had been 
made to cultivate provisions, sugar, 
and tobacco. Mr Birch. the suce 
ceeding Governor, who visited Pro- 
vidence, found it totally uninhabi- 
ted, and having encamped for some 
time in the woods, returned to Eng- 
land. 
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RISTORY OF BLACK BEARD THE PIRATE. 

‘THe pirates, however, who had 
become at this period more numerous 
and formidable than ever, finding the 
place deserted, returned, after their 
succesful voyages, to riot at Nassau 
in every specics ot debauchery and 
excess. The History of their lives * 
is replete with those instances of en- 
terprise, ferociousness, and gencro- 
sity, which characterize the actions 
ef brave, uneducated, and thought- 
less men. ostes fumani generis, 
they atiacked and plundered the ves- 
cels of every nation which they met, 
without excepting at all their own, 
At length the impudence and suc- 
cess of one, amongst other notorious 
jeaders, had so much attracted the 
public attention, that his Majesty 
King George L., at the solicitation 
of the merchants of London and Li- 
ve rpool, was induced to send outa 
ectable armament ane the in- 
epid navigator Genie W vodes 
a ceiermination to re- 
duce the colony to obedience. ‘The 
Clovernor, however, did not atrive 
before the death of John Teach, 
nicknamed J2lact Beard. his 
name is still ese to the inhabi- 
tants of saut, was induced 
to make my: ie unted with his 
story on this pe principal scene of 
his actions. 

This extraordinary man bad uni- 
ted in his fortunes a desperate and 
formidable gang of pirates, styling 
himself their Commodore, and assu- 
ming the authority of a legitimate 
chiet. Under a wild fig-tree, the 
trunk of which still remains, and was 
shown to me in the eastern part of 
the town, he used to sit in council 
amongst his banditti, concerting or 
promulgating his plans, and exerci- 
ing the authority of a 
His pivacies were often 


the fy 


Roger Sy wit 


magistrate. 

carried on 

‘Tish settlements on the 

® Written by Captain Tohneon. 
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person, I believe, 1 
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coast of North America, whe: 
met with ¢ <traordinary success. Per. 
haps in the history of human d-pra. 
vity it would be difficult to selec 
actions more brutal and extravacvan 
than Black Beard’s biographer ha 
recorded of him. 


cr 


As the narr; tive 
to which I allude is generally cre. 
dited, and bears strong internal evi. 
dence of truth, it may be amusin 
to mention a few particulars 
man who was for some time consider- 
ed as sovereign of this island. 

In person as well as disposition 
this desperado, who was a native of 
Englan id, seems to have been 
fied for the chief of a gang of thieves 
‘The effect of his be ard, which gave 
a natural ferocity to his countenance, 
he was always solicitous to heighten, 
by suffering it to grow to an immo- 
derate length, and twisting it about 
in small tails hke a Ramuillies wit gi 
whence he derived the name ot Bi. ck 
Beard. His portrait i time of ace 
tion is described as that of a complete 
fury; with three brace of pistols in 
holsters slung ever his shoulders like 
bandoliers, aad lighted matches un- 
der his hat, sticking out over each 
of his ears. All authority as well 
as admiration amongst the prrates 
was conferred on those who, com- 
mitting every outrage on humanity, 
the greatest audacity aud 

xtravagance. Black Beard’s pre- 
soenlleian to an elevated rank in the 
estimation of his associates may be 
conceived from the character of his 
Having often exhibited him- 
a demon, he de- 


ofa 


jokes, 
self before them as 
termined once to show them a hell 

his own creation. this 
pose he collected a quantity of sul 
phur aid combustible materials be- 
tween the decks of his vessel ; wher, 
kindling a flame and shutting down 
the hatches his crew, 


| ved himself with them literally 1 mn? 


At 


i 
4 
f 
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gad brimstone, With oaths and fran- 
tic gestures he then acted the part 
of ces il, as |i ttle af fected by the 
smoke as if he been born in the 


vill his companions, 


inferual iS 
pellec in to release them. His 


vivial humour was of a similar cast. 


Tn one af his ecstasic: hils t hea ated 
with liquor and sitting in his cabin, 
he tuok a pl stol i in each nan d s the ‘Ty 


COCKINY them uuaeer the table, blew 


out the candles, and, crossing his 
hands, fred on each side at his com- 
panions * 5 onc of them received a 

shot which maimed him for hfe. 
lis gallantry also was of the same 
complexion as this vein of humour. 
He had fourteen wives, if they may 
be so called. But his conduct to- 
wards one of them appears to have 
been too unfeeling and unmanly to 


admit of description. 

The Eaglish government, having 
dcterm ined to clear the sea of these 
ruffians, directed some ships of war 
to effect that purpose in the early 
part of last century. Black Beard 
at that time was lurking in a small 
vessel in the creeks and shallows of 

let near e Hatteras, in North 
Carolina. But the chief magistrate 
of that province having long conni- 
ved at his robberies, the ‘sufferers 
gave information to the Governor of 
Virg ginta, and the naval force on that 
station was directed to assist in the ex- 
term on ion of the pirates. "The in- 
trepidity displayed in this service by 
a licutenant of the name of Maynard, 
at least equal to that of the rover, 
ud better cause, deserves a cir- 
Cumstantial relation. 

From the nature of Black Beard’s 
Position 1, In a sloo p of little Graugat 
of water, on a coast aboundi: ig with 

creeks, and remarkable for the num- 
ber and uitricacy of its shoals, with 


an in Cap 


ind 
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which he had made himself intimate- 
ly acquainted, it was deemed impos- 
sible to approach him in vessels of 
any force. ‘L'wo hired sloops were 
therefore manned from the Pearl and 
Lime frigates in the Chesapeak, and 
put under the command the wal. 

lant officer before named, with in- 
structions to hunt down and destroy 
this pirate wherever he should he 
found. On the 17th of November 
in the year 1718 this force sailed 
from James River, and in the even- 
ing of the 21st came to an inlet in 
North Carolina, where Black Beard 
was discovered at a distance lying in 
wait for his prey. ‘The sudden ap+ 
pearance of an enemy pre paring to 
attack him eccasioned some surprise 5 
but his sloop n.ounting several guns, 
and being manned with twenty-five 
of ius desperate followers, he deters 
mined to make a resolute detenceg 
and. having P repared his ve over 
night for action, sat down to his bot 
tic, stimulating his spirits to that 
pitch of phrenzy by which only he 
could rescue himself in a contest for 
his Tie navigation of the in« 
let [ was so difficult that Maynard’s 

slocps were repeatedly grounded in 
their approach; and the pirate, with 
his experience of the soundings, pos- 
sessed considerable advantage in ma- 
neuvring, which enabled him for 
sometime to maintain a ranning fight. 
His vessel, however, in her turn, hav. 
ing at length rounded, and the close 
engagement becoming now Inevita- 
bie, he reserved her guns to pour in 
a destructive fire on the sloops as 


sseh 


they advanced to board him. This 
he so successfully executed, that 


tw euty nine men of Maynard’s small 
nut uber were either killed or wound- 
1 by the first broadside, and one of 
the sloops for a time disabled. But 
notwithstanding this severe loss, the 
heutenant 


* One of the guests, who related this anecdote, perceiving what was likely to 


happen, adr oltly took hat off 


3 Oceacocke inlet, a Little south of Cape Hatteras. 
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n his :esolue 
tion to grapple with his ChemMy, 

P rish om the atter pt. Observinie 
that his own sloop, which was still 
fit fo: erm drew more water than 
the pirate’s, he ordered ail her bal- 
Jast be n out, and, directing 
his men to conceal themselves bee 


tween decks, took thre holm 1! per: 


gon, and steered directly a uboard 1 of 
his antagonist, who continued inex- 


tricably fixed on the shoal. This 
wretch, previous'y aware 


ed never 
e hauds of 
id pes sted one of his band:t- 
i] Tehted metch over his pow 
der magazine to blow up his vessel 
the Luckily in 
this ck len he was disappointed by 


of his danger, and determi 
to exp! his crimes 1a th 


wUstice, 


ast extrem ty. 


his own ardour and want of circum- 
spection : for, as Maynard approach. 


ed, having bes 


Close 


run the encounter at 
ters by throwing upon his 
rouist a number of hand prena- 
own comp which 


moke, ai nd 


tive a ency the C100 
ompletely cleared, 
over het 


he 


bows, followed by twelve 


& 


of his men, and advance : upon rt 


feutenant, who was the only person 
. 

lik VieW. But the Men instante 
Jy springing up to the sae of then 


commander 
be Set and 


life. a viole nt contest ensue 


who was now furiously 
in imminent da Inger his 
B! ick 
reater part 


Beard, after Seeing the 

of his men hae at his side, and 


receiwing himself repeated wounds, 
at length, stepping back to cock a 
pistol, tainted with the loss of blood, 


and expired on the spot. 


completed his victory 
the remainder of 


Maynard 
by securing 
these de sperate 
wict ches, who were Com pelled gto su 
for mercy, anda 


short re: pite from 
a less honourable death at the hands 
of the executioner. 

ACCOUNT OF 


COVE? NOR ROCK? 


From this and other successful efe 
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lieutenant persevered 


forts of the roya! navy, as well a his 
own formid: quadron, Governor 
R: vers. on his arrival at Provid: 

found very little resistance to his au. 
thority, Vane, one of the pitates, 


who was then in the harbour, 


ship, a and retired 


all 
vessel with about fifty ot his me 

reget of the inhabitants cheerfy! 


ly united in the Gover. 


J 
ior’s views for the interest and de- 
fence of the colony, by surround): 
4 
the dilapidated fortress 


sadoes, clearing the public rpads, and 
rebuilding 


with par 


the OWD, Which a few 


Veal opciore Hpeen Waste. 
Sensible, however, that persons of 
He Geserips on or these colonists 
W fi id their most natural ANG 


useful occupation.on the sea, he en- 


coura red the m to adventure in Si I 
Ves on trading voyages. 5 


of them at first discovered a hank 
ine after their old profession, and 
in One or two instances ran away wil 
their vessels, but were afterward: 
constrained to return and submit. 
Many families were now induced to 
settle at Nassau, and amongst others, 
for some time, a body of Ger 
from the Palatinate. 
twelve persons 
Governor, to assist in the transaction 
and arrangement of public concerts, 
and a regular militia was esta! ed 
for the defence of the island. ‘Pe 
population of Nassaw at this time 
cid not exceed 1020 souls. 
After the departure of Gov 
Rogeis, the history of this 
affords nothing but the detail of @ 
variety of local disputes and inquie- 
tudes under his successors, win 
have almost uniformly ci-tigurea the 
earlier annals 
bhishments. 


oan erator ar 
was nomMmatedc Dy 


our colonial 
In the year 1740 mr 
Bruce (in whose memoirs many o2 
the principal facts respecting the co- 
lon ny are mentioned) was sent out 
as an engineer to — fy the town 


and harbour of Nassau. But for: 


j 
we 
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succeeding years have found 

nothing deserving notice. 

EOLONEL DEVIAUX’S CONQUEST OF THE 
ISLAND IN 1753. 


During the earlier part of the 
American war the island was taken 
by a small force under Commodore 
H and abandoned as untena- 
ble. But it was tetaken afterwards 

“Si by the Spaniards, 


inthe year 

assisted by the Americans, and ree 
tained during the remainder of the 
war. Dut previous to the notifca- 
tion of the treaty, an enterprising 
young officer, Lieutenant - colonel 
Deveaux of the South Carolina mi- 
litia, had undertaken, with a body 
al f volunteers, to recover 


oO! ad out 
} 
thie pes se f the islan 1d, at tiat 


time garrisoned by seven hundred 
opanis sh reg ular troops. Hie sailed 
on this de —— attempt in two ar- 


mec brigantines, commanded by Cap- 

tains Sand Fennell, from St 
in “Kast Florida; and af- 
fe 


tel picking a iew recruits, pin- 
cipally negroes, at Eleuthera and the 
adjacent land, appeared off the key 


Wi ich forms the harb pour of Masson 


on the east of the town towards 
night. the conquest of a \ fortified 

smaliC by SO disp propo fronate a body 


he men could only be cfiected by c con- 
ummate ingenuity and address. The 
men were landed, without opposi- 
to the east of Fort Montagu, 
Which guards the entrance of the 
in that quarter; and so 
Tre ae a ef ¥ 1 
Breat was the supineness of the gar- 


ison, that, when the invaders had 


the ramparts, the sentinel on- 
ay k f } } 
was awake to defend them. He 


ppeared with a lichted match in are 
vy Tcacy to blow up the fortres 
incase of eXtrem ity. But Colonel 
‘veaux, who headed the attac k, be- 
tore he could recover from his sur- 
sprany upon him, and frustra- 


| 


his latention, made him a prt- 
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soner with the sleeping garrison. 
Having thus easily possessed himselé 
of Fort Montagu, 
immediately proceeded to the top o! 
the ridge, and took a position in fro: 
of the Governor’s house in the - 
per part of the town. Every a 

fice was used to deceive the Spa- 
niards, both as to the number and 
description of the enemy they had 
to contend with. A show of boats 
was made, continually rewing from 


Pm] 


wlio ap- 


tlouel Dev Caur 


the vessels, filled with men, 
but im fact conceal- 
ed themselves by lying down as they 
returned to the vessels, and after- 
wards made their appearance as 
fresh supply ¢ { troops proce eding 
pe tet Men of straw, it is said 
were drest out to increase the appa 
rent number on the hetghts; and 
some of the troops, to intimidate the 
Spaniorda, were painted and disguise 
ed as their inveterate foes the Indie 
ans. One or two galleys in the har- 


bour had been captured; and, trusts 


eles 
snaed, 


ing to the circumstances in his fae 
vour, Colonel Deveaux summoned 
the Governor to surrender, with a 
pompous description of his ——- 
ble force. Some hesitation being a 
first discove red, the Colonel se cond- 
ed his overtures with a well-direeted 
shot at the Governor's house trom a 
field-piece, during his deliberatior 
which produced an mm 
tulation. ‘Lhe Spanish troops, im 
laying down their arms, it 18 said, 
could not refrain from expressing 
the utmost mortification and confu- 
surveyed their c Uer- 
ors, not only so inferior In point oF 
numibers, but ludicrous in their dress 
and military appearance. 
After this period, New 
dence, being restored to Great Bri 
tain, has increased in wealth and con- 
SEGUCNCE 5 and the proprietary lords 
have relingqushed their title in favour 
o€ the crown. 
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hal the appearance Wa we LOCAL Vg 
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ilstene d to him 
ron Ter. forge rustic iover, 
her er, her pail tated with 
he st emotions, aud the treacher- 
Fereniove trauamphed OVer her 
us i 
} en) ‘ } 
On reflection, the CONSCIOUSNESS OF he 
’ 
educe! oer perturbation, pro- 
sear i i 
\ } + 
mised ti) mar her. Wa er dav did 
d 
Bilza urge her betraver to icad her to 
Sul a4 A is 
‘ ‘ 
i ne receive etters srom 
+ gay + 
to thé country: out roots oft 
all Oi red co Fenda 


t t i iyom her ot 
4 SIT KLOVE WalO 
eye 
the flames. Eliza importuned him in 
abe Mm solemn manner to make her re- 
diay 2102 iover a ul 
4 
TUT Tis SAN he ap} rec] uffec cre 


Yeo har 


Camed her mind by promises, but left 


her h MSC a Geiermination ney er to 


immed at his absence during the 
Whole of the next day, she sent her maid- 
tons todgings, who on enquiry 


| 
ithat he had removed to anotl 


(uerter of the town,and that his trunks 


sent in a hackney coach 


Y ths mtelligvence, the ur th 
J sé) Nastenea to end her misery by the 
cestruction of her seducer herself 5 
Nination sue lett the shop 
> 


Une er servant, went to thie 
‘her iodvrines of Fei enlove, and when 
achman came to take awav the 


mAsSy SNe bribed him to convey her se- 
1OVeT S al artments. 
COaChman. : loanked } 
chman, 0 looked on the adventure 
nere }: or Inti Ig pare luctex i 


vith sO muc h uf ddress, th: it 


ye Eliza nto Feiynjove’ 


remained two 
iment she heard the voice 

an adiacent room. He 
mber of gay young in- 
‘rT, and as they sat round 
vaunting of their con- 


Gu over remaie ¢ Fere iove 


amused tacm with the history of hi re- 
cenit ‘ a 4 W 

Cons iTlad Mer now cone 
+ — ¢ 

rm sit rustic 

| 
} © j 
lover, ye is LUTe, Having 2@ 
sad IUCAY Culli-~ 
tance, tor Lam so confoundediv ine 
Vo ti L cow not have 

\ { ) ere 

\ ‘ Vou it! ae 
ar 
Fath, T¢ fu reioniove, 

4 fea re NY connection wita 

Cra tor ner tem Nit, 

£ S i Wicd MY pcre 
gon in her presence, 

0 ned with 

atfeniion, feit per brain nreda w 1a 


might you tremble, villain '—well mi | 
you fear ¢ pr ce of her vou had 
! req ! "the we nee ot violated 
honour now pursues veu! 
tien u pon Por ewe, 
pit FeO Kraft LAs heart, and in- 
i ‘ Ni Crs lt 
was disarmed and secured. Feign- 
wve expired in a few minutes, beegine 


her pardon with his last breath. the 
ph renzv of the wretched Elize now sub- 


vec tO Hedi i, WNOTe, 2iaS .nopnvsiciar 


could ter medicine to ber 


“lle AY a’ 


Mr b W LUGeMV Enric! a 
i num oy an uncie. Ov Crioyed at his 
good tortune, he hastened to Mrs War- 
é 
ner, and prevailed upon her to consentto 

With his ever ce r-#1122. 
ta nired a Post- hastened to 

st onh } cent + 
a ali arriva, tic Vent CO 
SSHOpP, OUT sne Was not there. He: 
naid-serv WhO had waite ith Dallle 
fui solicitude jor her informed 
him that she had been missing about a 
o 

fortniyht, 1 Was prevailed unon by his 

2 YUCI' edu i OL pe.oved mise 
| 
tre Ss. ! ur n ’ young man was 


overwheimed with affliction; but tho’ 


- 
2 imy ye ofr stery hun 
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Whee 4 
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len phrenzy. Sli Ou ede 
rushed forwat | 
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‘ 
custened with sympathy tor the 


» 4 ™ 
Pee 


His fond heart still lan- 
ied tor her, « as she wv 
le took lodpin vs in the house of a dis- 
ta! t ial) nN, VU I Th uiy 
his griet, and accompamed him to 
the curlositic t London. 
wtter having Westminster- 
aly! of Pa il’ LHC Power, tacy 
proceeded to Bedlam, where they survey- 
Insane with [heir 
thro’ this asvium of miserv” ren 
d the scenesstall more affect. 
relatir Nec OY verai of 
z icncs and is they ceedca TO a 
A} rv? i i. i we are now 
‘ ) n object truly entitled to 
« 
ourpity. ihe patient gs a | 
Womai, \ Lo vcd eau and 
doned by her seducer, whom sh 
pursu and in the 1 ess Olreveng 
dered. She w a most Crea. 
t when brougnt hither aicw days ago, 
but, he w carcely take any nou 
rish a\ to a Keleto 
Notwithstanding our care. Poor thiny, 
softly, that we y observe her undis- 
heart sickened at the recollec- 


Eliza. while tiis cves 


sufter- 

er. 
hev entered the room so silently that 
the Maniac, ) was seated on a chair 


with her back towards the door, did not 


appeared as uf talk. 


blished in London in Fuly 1894, 


tended in the attit 


person, with hey yr 


mg to anothe 
nand ex 


my dear Feigniove,” cried 
in a low querulous voice, © I seem] cee 
the wound in your side tg rvIVe me 
—but why did you deceive Gra. 
cious rovl “ENCE, Will 4M 
itis my Eliza Phe mania turned 


her head : it was bliza:—but 
_—_ that her lover started back 
tre once bh! 
Ccn Was EVEeS Were 


her lps viv ide—-the gloom of moody me- 
} } 


rom a spec 


~ 


he 
ON her Once poishe 


trowned 

and serene brow. She viewed Wiliam 
with a wild and vacant glare ; he ay 


1 ,anda feeble ray of recognition 
tor a momert animated her visage. She 
started up with a smile of ecstacy 
outstretched arms, but in a moment her 


countenance changed, she uttered a 


shriek of horror, and, sunk back into 

the chair. Wokiam supported her an 
he rms. while his ceneroy 
335 pener ws Heart was 


vith sorrow to meet his belovs 
eG thus unexpectedlv-—deprived of 
honoureeand of reason—and sinking to 
the 


erave tee While he strove to restore 


her to lie, the tears of faithful love 
gushedfrom his eves, and besprinkled her 


tace as he bent mourntully over her, 
she revived for 
affectionately on his face, 
tly expired. Medical aid was 


ut life Was gone, 
4 


a mom CPT pens 


er, 


Booxs and Pampurers publisted in Lonpon in July 1804. 


4 


Agriculture. 


GF AL Essays ; being a Selec. 


t ne most app wed Essays 
kuricviture that been pub- 
thin the last roo Years: with 


Be A. Liunter, M. D. F. R. S. Vol. 


i.Svo. 1). as. boards. 


4 


History ot Vegetables: illus- 
ted by Pilates: By Benjamin 


uth Barton, M. Professur of 


Vennsvivania 


ana Ci ted, With the Ac- 

Gition of Brtush pesand Notes, 


niformly ith the Works of Si: Wil- 
ham Jon es; witha Portrait and fe 
Simile. i]. 20s. boards. 
Drama. | 
The Hunter of th a Drama inter- 
spersed with By Nir Dimone 
Jun. As performed at the ‘iucatre- 


An Analogical Practical Grammar 
German and French Lang 
By Dr Render- §. boards. 

Firstor; 

Ancient and Modern Malta ; con! 
a Description of that Islan 
cuctions, Governments, M 
ot Antiquities, &c. aS aso 
ry of the Knights of St John o! 


| of 
salem ; with a particular 
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Books, °c. published in London in Fuly 1803. 


the even’s which preceded the Cap 
ture of he Island by the French, &c. 
By Louis Boisclin, Knight of Malta. 
Ijjusratea with views, &c. 3 vols. 
gto. ql. 45. boards. 

Philosophy. 

The Third Volume of the Abridgment 
of the Philosophical ‘Transactigns: e- 
dited by Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and 
Pearson. Sos. 6d. 

Political Econorny'. 

A Defence of the Slave-‘frade, on the 
Grou d of Humanity, Policy, and 
Justice. 15. 

The twenty-second Report of the Soci- 
ety for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor. 15. 

An Essay on the Principle of Commer- 
cial Exchanges, and particularly of 
the Exchange between Great-Britain 
and Ireland; with an Enquiry into 
the Effect of the Bank Restriction, 
By John Lesiie Forster, Esa. 5s. bds. 

The Claim of the British West Inca 
Colomsts to the Right of obtaining 
Suppiies from America, stated and 
vindicated, in Answer to Lord Shet- 
field’s Strictures. By G. W. Jordan, 
Esq. Agent tor Barbadoes. 3s. 

Mr Adan s’s Speech at the Bar of the 
House vf Commons, against the St. 
James's Poor Bill; with various Ex- 
tracts of the Management of the Poor 
at Hamburgh, Scotland, &c. 6d. 

An Address to the Representatives of 
Ireland, upon the Measure of raising 
@ permanent Force. 6d. 

Poetry. 

The AEneid of Virgil, translated into 
French Verse; by the Abbe Delille. 
2 Vols. Svo. 14s. boards. 

An Instruc ive Epistle to the Lord 
Mayor,on the Prososal of an Address 
or hanks to Mr Addington, for his 
great and upright Conduct when 
Prime Minister. By Peter Pindar, rs. 

Poems, By ‘Thomas Brown, M. D. 
2 Vols. 1:mo. 

Political, 

An accurate Detail of several important 
Political Occurrences that have taken 
Pace in France gince the Peace of A- 
Micns ; with O' servations terdin. to 
develope the Secret Designs of Bona- 
part: agairst this country ; together 
With interesting Anecdotes of Gene- 
ral Dumourier, 3s. 

The Anti-Corsican, or War of Liberty ; 
a Series of Letters, addressed to the 

‘ope ofthe United Empire. First 

August 


The Complete Navigator; or, An «asy 


The Lake of Killarney. 
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published in the Star, under the Sig. 
nature of Galgacus. Revised and 
correct) d by the Author, $vo. 3s ¢d. 
Navigatior. 

and familiar Guide to the Theory and 
Practice of Navigation ; with all the 
requisite Tables; cjlustrated with 
Engavings. By Aodrew Mackay, 
L. L. D. F.R.S. 8vo. 220 pages. 


Novels, 


The Reformed Reprobate. : vols. 125. 


boards, 
By Anne Ma- 
ria Porter. 3 vols. r2mo. 


The Duchess ot La Vatliere, the Mis- 


tress of Louis XIV. .An Historical 
Romance ; by Madame Genlis. 2 vols. 
22m0. 9s. bds. 


Ri 


An Answer to My Goldson, proving 


that Vaccication is a permanent Se- 
curity against the Small Pox. By 
John Ring, Member of the College ot 
Surgeons, London. 1s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Madness and Suicide ; 


with the Modes of determining with 
Precision, Mental Affections in a le- 
gal Point of View; and containing 
Ovjections to Vomiting, Opium, &c. 
By W. Rowley, M. D. 5s. sewed. 


A Treatise on Gun-shot Wouncs (which 


obtained the Premium given by the 
Royal College of Surgeons, for the 
Year 1803.) By Thomas Chevalier. 
43. €d. boards. 


Muiscellanies. 


Audi alteram Pa tem; or, the real Situ 


ation of the Navy of Great-Biitain at 
the period of Earl St. Vincent’s Re- 
signation ; being a Reply to the Mis- 
tatemen's of * An Answer to Mr 
Pitt’s Attack upon Earl St. Vincent 
and the Admiralty ;” also containing 
the Substance of a suppressed Pamph- 
let on the same Subject.’ Bv au Ot- 
ficer of the Roya! Navy. as. 6d. 


A Litver tothe Editor of the Edinburgh 


Review, by Robert Jacksov, M. D. 
Is. 6d. 


A Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled * A 


brief Enquiry into the present Condi. 
tion of the Navy of Great-Britain :” 
wherein is demonstrated th Force of 
the Enemy, and what was opposed to 
it by the late Board of Admiralty, 


A Letter to Lord Archibald Hamilton,” 


on the Occasion of hts late Pamphlet; 
in which the Fatai Consequencesthe 


of 
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the King’s 
Health ate 
ts. 6d. 

The On.cial Defence of General Moreau 
betore the Tribunal at Pans. ‘Trans- 
Jated from the Original, which has 
been suppressed at Paris, 3s. 6d. 

Bona) or, Sketches to serve for 
n Inquiry "into the Virtues of the 
Bonaparte Family, contained in A- 
necvotes never before published ; and 
Extracts from a moral Work, sup- 
pressed by Bonaparte. samo. 35 6d. 
boards. 

An Inquiry into the Causts of popular 
Dissenters in Ireland, 2s. 

A Parochial List of the Poll for the 
County ot Middlesex, at the General 
Election in the Year 2802. 108, 6d. 
boards. 

A Letter to the Rev. R. Warner, b 
the Rev. Thomas Falconer; to which 
now added a Postscript. (he 
Postscript gratis to the Purchasers of 
the Letter only) ts. 

A Letter to the Rey. Thomas Falco- 
rer3 in which a Vindication of th 
Rev. R. Warner’s Sermon, entitled, 
as War inconsistent with Christiani- 

ty, as attempted. 15s, 

Your through the Southern Counties 
of Eneland; by Peregrine Project 
and Vimothy Type. temo. 240 pages. 

"Lhe Charge of the Chief Justice, Ed- 
ward Christian, kisq. to the Grand 
Jury, at the last Assizes held at Ely ; 
to which are annexed Observations 
upon the inethcacy of an Armed 
Peasantry, and the ‘Utility of arming 
the Constables ; with Suggestions for 
2 Plan of adding immedi: itely to the 
National Force gco,o20 independent 
Fuzileers, without any Public Ex 
pence, and with little Inconvenience 
to Individuals. ts. 

An Answer to Dr Gillies’ piement 
to lus Analysis of Aristotie’s Works ; 
m which the Unfaithfulness of bis 
Translation of Auistotle’s Ethies is 
untolded. By Thomas Tayicr, 


melancholy State ot 
particularly considered, 


Min rvale ry. 


Organic Remains of a former Worl as 
or, an Exammmation of the Mineraliz- 
ed Remains of the Vegetables and A- 
nimais of the Ao tediluvian World, 

generally termed, Extrineous Tossiis. 

P irkinson. Vol. L. contain- 

the "ctabe Kin gdom, with CO- 

loured Plates, gto. al. 23. 


Books, published in London in y 1804 


A —_ for rendering é Levee en Macs 
tensive, and permanent] ly us ful 
which the Use of the Pike is intro 
ced. With Plates. 2s. 6d. 

The Proceedings of the General Csir 
Martial upon Major John Gordon 
the Sih West-india 
Published from an official Copy r. 
ceived irom the Judve Advocate Ge. 
neral. By the Hon. Andrew Coch 
rane Jobnstone. 

Letters on Silesia, written during a 
Tour through that Country in the 
Years 1800,18c1. By his Exceiiency 
John Quincey Adams. Fmbellished 
with a New Map. 8s. boards. 

Topormaphy. 

The Historv of Leicestershire, contain 
ing the Hundred ot West-Goscote. 
By Jol hn Nic hois, FLA. S. Embeliis 


North Wales, including its Scenery, 
Antiguities, Customs, and so me Sket- 
ches of its Natura! History, delineat- 
d. By ihe Rev. Wm. Bingley, .4. M 
Ilustrated with a new Map, Fronts 
piece, and severai favourite 
Airs. 2 vols. SvVO. Ile 1S. boards. 

The OS Ve 

A Sermon preached before the Lords in 
the Abbey Church, Westminste, 
25th May. 1804. being the dav ap- 
pointe -d for a General fast. By the 
Bi shop of Gloucester. 1s. 6d. 

The Authenticity, uncorrupted se 
vation, and Credibil ity, of the New 

Testament. By Goatrey Less, !at 
Professor in the University of Gottin- 
gea, Translated from the last 
tionof the German. By Roger King- 
don A. M. Svo. 7s. boards. 

The Limit of our inquiries with res 
to the Nature and Attributes ol the 
Deity : a Sermon preached before the 
Universities of C. ambridge, Juy ! 

By Charles Law, D. D. 4to 
38 pages. | 

The Importance of Education to t 
Chistian Minister 5 a Sermon preac 
ed at Excter, June 1804. ee 
mendation of the Academical Insite: 
tion in that City. By John Kent 
30 page 

Fore rer? Books d. 

Virgilius, te ynii, 4 Vols. new Editor, 

ai. 8s. Lips. 1304. 
Ditto, 4 Vols, ine P 


Weigh 


| 


Literary and Scientific Notices. 


Pomeri Uias, Heynii, cum brevi annota- 
tione. 2 Vols. Lips. 18c4. 

Ditto, 2 Vols, tine Paper. 

Pindarus, iH 3 vol}. a). 25. 

‘ncarus, in Usum Scholarum, Heyni. 

Homeri Hias, cura Wolfii, 2 vols. vel- 

lum Paper, il. ras) new Edition. 

15 

tto, 2 vols. common Paper, With 32 

riattS. il. T45. 

Novum Tesiamentum Groecum, cam 

IS, edidit Gsricsbach. Vol. 

ato. Asplendid kdition. 
Edidit Rath. res. 

“ye 


Ditto, vellum Paper. 18s. Lips. 1204, 
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“heocritus, a Dahl. ros. 6d. Lips. 1804° 
Anthologia Gr. a Jacobs. Vol. XIL 
Plini Panegyricus, a Gieric, 6s. Lips. 
1804. 
Wildenow, Hortus Berolinensis. Ne. 
One, ‘Two, Three, 3}. 
Someriny, Icones Oculi Human. 
Roche Aymon, Art de Guerre. 
Vols, and plates separate 3s 1804. 
Nindort, Lexicon Hebraicum. Vol. :. 
Damasceni ; ; Historiarum, Excerpta & 
Fragmenta Gricce, $5 6d. 
Homer Batrachomyomachia, 6s. 1804. 
Vragiedia Quatuor, a Porson 
125. 


Liverary and Scienwtiric Norices. 


MONG the IMerary curiosities of 
the poet year, the Lite, Corre. 
iJence, and Papers, of the late cele- 
brated Jou wil hold a distin- 
p.ace. Mr ALMON, au- 
thor ot the Life of Chatham, and ovher 
wor ks. many years the publisher and in- 
timate of Wilkes, has obtained from 
hi stamily, and from the executors of 
Miss Wikes, all the letters and literary 
remains ot(hatextraordinary man. ‘These 
Ligh! ly curious and intere papers 
Mt \imon inteads to publish in four or 
five elegant volumes, to which he will 
‘AX a and accurate Life of Mr 


sting 


Viikes, embellished with various en- 
gravings, 

(he managers and visitors of the 
Rovau INSTITUTION have announced 2 
Provesan, to raise a fund of gocol. in 
ribute further towards form- 
nnecting with the Institution, 
ve and useful collection of mi- 
’ as to establish t there ona great 
ment of mineralogy and metallurgy. 
his tund is intended to be appli cable, 
under the direction of munera! Ogists and 
cnet sts, to the following purposes, viz. 
the formation of ascientific collection of 
minerals on such a scale, as to include ail 
the latest discovert- arrangement 

ection ima manner to exh bit 
he in terest ng scries of mineralogical 
ee ts sj d the establishment of an As- 
év Office, to be exclusively employed 
for the advancement ot mineralogy and 
To attain this national ob- 
ict, ang to encourage contribyuons to 


Orderiocont 


extensiy 


Of the 


the funds for the original estallishment 
of the Collection and Assay Office, it 18 
proposed to give the subscribers similat 
privileges to those, en which a large 
sum has been receutly and rapitly col- 
lected for the Library of Reference, 
with only this difference, (winch the 
differe:.ce ot the object appears to ware 
rant) tiat, in case of a patron’s sub- 
scription to this Collectiony wacther a 
proprietor, a life sabsomber, or an 
al subscriber to the Institution, 1t may 
be competent for him to exercise the 
rights of a patron ; and, that a Select 
committee shall, from time io time, be 
appointed by the managers drom among 
the subscribers, to form and arrange the 
Collection, and direct the operations of 
the Assay Oifice. With respect to the 
subscription for the Collection, it is pros 
posed to open it, notonly to the proprie- 
tors and subscribers of the Institution, 
but to the members or the ditferent mi- 
xeral Companies, and others, this 
kingdom, and also to the members of the 
established learned bodies. 

Dr Mavor, who is advantageously 
known by his publications on patural 
history, mahy years ago projected a 
work, of singular apren jour and interest, 
under the title of “A Dictionary of 
British Botany,” w ith coloured plates, 
for which he has lor ig been collec ng 
materials. ‘The detail of his plan wi 
probably be announced early next 
spring; and should it obtain satisfacto- 
ry ronage, he intends, we undete- 
stand, to follow it with a“ Dict ionaty 


of British Zoology,” on @ suMular plan. 
‘The 
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same gentisman has lately in- 

ted the communications of naturalists 
every, part ol the dom, relative to 
tlie appearance and disappearance of the 
swallow tribe; and as some ot the birua- 
retire tor the winter, he 
equesis the curious obs r- 
ver tojavour him with authentic re- 
marks, verified by date, place, and name, 
tn tue time and manner ot their disap- 
pearence, with any other circumstance 
connected with their bisiory, tha: can 
throw new light on this mteresting sub- 
rect 


ine iil 


yii« 
espe iv ft 


‘The promised Memoirs of the late 
Gitperr Wakerietp, B. A. in two 
volumes, octayo, will appear in’ the 


eourse of this month. 

Korzervk, having visited Paris in the 
spring ol the present year, has written an 
account of his journey, of which a trans- 
ation will soon appear in London. Du- 
ring lns residence in the French metro- 
po! is, he was treated with the degree of 
public re eet whichis due tohis gents, 
and he has narrated the particulars, and 
described French characters and manners 
with the liveliness which distinguishes 
aii his writings. 

Dx BisserrT ise 
which he purposes to expose * the 
of Methodism,” 

The seventh volume of the Biblo- 
graphical Dictionary, which will com. 
plete the work, will be speedily pub- 
lished. his last volume will contain an 
account of the best English translation 
of each Greek and Latin classic, an 
Essay on Bibliography, &c. &c. 

the African iaveller, 
for whose satety some apprehensions 
were entertained, is reported to be on 
his return from the interior to the coast, 
whence he will embark for Europe. 

A new edition of the works of Ben 
Jounsox, with a Life, is preparing for 
the press bv a gentieman ot Dublin. 

Nr Crass is compiling a new Dic- 
tionary of the German and English Lane 
in which he proposes to co Mprise 
the really useful for the English or Ger- 
man scholar, within the space of a pock- 
et dictionary. 

Mir ‘LHomas Tayior is emploved 
tn translating into English the whole 
Works of Aristotle, with the substance 
ofthe commeniaries of his best Greek 
anterpreters. 

A ew edition of the late Rev. Mr. 
Towcoon's Letters in Justilica- 


igaged on a novel in 
crait 


Lucrary and Scientific Notice:. 


tin ofthe Principles of Dissent 
the press. this ‘dition will be pre. 
txed a vindication the sentim. p 
character of tie author 
cent misrepresentations, 

A new edition of Dr Campariz 
Translation of the Gospels and Diss: ot 
tions, with the author’s last corrections 
and notes, will be published in the course 
of the present month, 

The Life of the late Dr Patestirg 
will be written by his sor, assisted by 

Myr Cooper, between whom and the 
Doctor a great inumacy subsisted tor 
many years. 

A work is in the press to be entitled, 
Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland 
considered, by «en Englistiman.” 

hasiately published awork 
in the Latin language, contaming acom- 
parison between the advantages and dis. 
advantages of public and pr vate educa- 
tion. The resu!t of his enquiries is, that 
piivate educa ion is adapted to ch 
and public the most beneficial to be pur- 
sued In terminating a liberal education. 

Professor Matrnat has lately disco- 
vered in the library of Augsvurg a ma- 
nuscript fragment of the Clytemne a of 
Sophocles, which will be publishes d im- 
mediately. it contains three hundred 
verses, beginning with a pro! log ue in the 
character of ‘Tisiphone, aud ending with 
a Chorus ; it 1s supposed to compris. the 
whole first act. 

Jacoss has just published the twe ith 
volume of his edition of the Greek .An- 
thology. 

The Abbate Testa has published 
Dissertations on the ‘Two Zodiacs iatey 
discovered in Egypt, in which he con 
troverts their antiquity. 

Borne has published a complete Vers 
sion of Euripides, in German, i hive Vo- 
juimes octavo. 

Cuvier, the well-known natural 
torian, has lately published a 
the species of animals that no 
exist. 

Covk“eT-DE VILLENEUVE has 
published a botanical work at Paris, 0D- 


trom some re. 


iidren, 


lately 


taining a description of alth pants 
that are cultivated in the garden of the 


central college at Ghent, arranged ace 
cording to the Linnean system. 
Anxquetit Duperron has published 
the second volume of his ‘Translation 0 
the Dupnek lat, which contaims the at- 
cient and secret doctrines of the sacred 


books of the Hindoos, ‘The same gel 
tigman 


; 1A 
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seman is engaged in preparing a Dictio- 
nary and Gramipar of Lue Sanscrit Lan- 

Uuge. 

jn Germany, a work 1s published en- 
tiled the Italian Cabinet. It is divided 
junto seven parts. and spe- 
cics ot lava; 2. Bronzes; 3. Etruscan, 
Roman, and Egyptiaty vases 5 4. Slielis 
found im the gulphof Napies; 5. No- 
tic of the mos: distinguished persons at 
present living in Rome and Napies; 6, 
Engravings of Vews an and near those 
gies; aud, 7. Accounts of the present 
state of the fine arts there. 

A large collection of books, to the va- 
Jue of 62,000). is, by the permission of his 
Imperial Majesty, to be disposed of by 
way of lottery at Moscow. The largest 
prize willcarry with it books tothe value 
of 1,250. Besides this there are 35,000 
other prizes, the least of which is vaiued 
atten rubles. Elis imperial Majesty has 
purchased sooo tickets, which he means 
to distribute among the varwus estab- 
lishments for public instruction. 

Public lectures bave begun to be deli- 
vered in Vetersburg, to the artillery 
corps, on Mathematics, Physics, Che- 
misiry,&c, The othcers are under the 
necessity of diligently attending tothese 
lectures, as it 1s understood that those 
only will in future be promoted who 
have made a proficiency in these bran- 
enes of science, 

In the late pubhe sitting of the Athen- 
eum Poictirers, Citizen JouyNrau 
Distocis presented to the assembly an 
old boak, printed at Poictiers in the year 
1585, which proves, that long before 
Ricuelet, a Poictevir had conceived the 
idea of a Dictionary of Rhymes.and had 
executed the same with much ability. 
The author of this work was named P- 
érre le Ga, wird. book is entitled 
Promptuaire dunisson, ordonne et 
Pose methodiguement, pour tous ceux qui 
teulent promptement composer en Vers 
Francois,” 01, ** A Manual of simi- 
lar Ending , disposed in methodical Or- 
Ger, and calculated for the Use of all such 
. Wish to compose readily in French 
verse, ==In the seme sitting, Citizen 
Boxy ENNE pronounced a discourse on 
the origin of French poetry, which he 
attributes to William IX. Count of Poic- 
tou, 

a Correspondent of the Magazin Enry- 
ina letter to the editor, where- 
in he aives an account of a late excur- 
has to Poictiers, observes, that this 
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city 1s well Known to be rich in antiqui- 
ties. He particuiarly admired the vast 
ruins ofa Roman ampuitheatie, provided 
With aquecucts intended to convey wa- 
ter, duu calcuiated fo exercise m naval 
combats those Pictonss, whose nautical 
talents were socelebrated in the tame of 
Casar. ‘Lhe arena of this monument 
(the writer of the is speak- 
ng) much less known than it deseives 
tu be, Was 500 feet > 
Only hai: of it is, at present, 
laid Open; the Other bait us aiviced into 


’ ath 
bigauth. 


a number of gardens, enviion wit! 
wails. Behind the gordens, houses have 


been built on the mferior vaults of the 
amplitheatre, which serve tur founda- 
tions and cellars. ‘“Lhes houses torm 
one oi the sides of the ellipsis. Gu the 
other side, a Considerable part of the 
higher stories still exists, and some ot the 
lower vaults serve as a lodging to 
some poor famiiies, who are ignorant 
that their cellars were formeriy the a» 
bode of the ferocious anima’s of Airice, 
which the Romans collected ior their 
public gemes; and that thesr chamobers 
served formerly as passages or avenues 
to a curious multitude. ‘Lhe people a- 
sciibe ali these ruims to the tarry Melu- 
sina, and to the very masses ot stones 
they give the name of La Merlusine. It 
is wonderful (says the author) that the 
tustory of this pretended steck of the 
house of Lusignan,w ich ts butromance, 
modein enough, should have become so 
popular in this country. Perhaps the 
author of it d’ Arras) had tounded 
his story O} amore antient tracition,. 
The above amphitheatre had but one 
gate; an arch or vauit of about 30 feet 
in height by 20 in breadth, and nearly 
so paces Jengths it still su' sists, 
presents an imposing coup dai; itled 
to the podium, and doubtiess servec as a 
terminus or extremity to the ditterent 
communications. sll the wails of this 
enormous edifice were covered with 
smail square stones, disposed with gieat 
regularity 5 at present, this covering 1s 
almost every where tallen down, and 
we mey perceive the bare flat stones, 
joined by an indestructible cemer 

which compose the great mass of these 
ruins. The ancient walls of the city 
are built much the same. They are as 
solid as a rock, and like, the above ru- 
ins, they are 22 feet in width, and have 
a gallery from 8 to ro feet wide in the 


middle, Thev lrsewise serve for cellars 
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paris i Vuh ti ants, or ol 
the devil te ubove interesting mo 
ent ,andgm wy oth ran 


the euthor) by DoM MAZEL, a Ve- 
F\ i la iW te rol 
fhe Cex | mn. ofa 
Tare mer dhislite in researches 
Te ive tike of COUDTIV. 
them with t test Care, a i's 
port would suppy Nateriats 
with to compile a splendid work. 


CC ald. toe . 
t ‘ 


SCOTCH LITERARY NOTICES, 
‘Ve are happy to announce to the 
. 
qd to the acmieers OF ancient 


oluioh Literature in particular, the 


ublication of the Ca 


Awa 


Lord Lyon 


‘A 

= 


wing at Arms, under lames V. acor- 
ected aud enlareed form; by that able 
ntiquary and judicicus writer, George 


4 
ve 


We unders asd that the work will be 
comprised in three volumes ; the rst to 


Cuntain an of } 


wa 
' 


ae UA a, CTai 
conciuamng with notices ofthe preced- 
mer poets, and specimens of their stvte. 


Taras DIS writings and his Works, 
‘ 

Lire al OTacr . 
I 


{ 
Queen Maccalen. 
Bos Of veatsoun and 
ar Leagecie of the Cardinal Doe. 
vale A Archorwaop Qi cite 
crew's, 
Ame t¢ ry oF ogu 
+ 
Liat miservoy ¢ tality ay $ 
é 
Wa 4 and ane 
Court ur. 
sarvot the Scottish lancuee. 
d 
vo net arceiy that, trom 
- ad « CA - 
tih Antmeuties, and the correct and 
compleat torm in which the work may 
be expected to appear, it must be re. 


warded as a valuable addition to ow 
present stock of Scottish Literature. 
A work has been } 
press, which cannot fail to be highly 
t person, who has 


. 

« 


ately sent io the 


interest mn the 
controversy regarding the authenticity 

Poems attributed to Ossian. 
‘This 1s, the Report of the Committee ot 
the HMivhland Society, on that subiect, 
In answer to the objections 


>| 
ar ar “+ 
L: OLMer iate 
i 


Oems. 


‘Nhe Renort, we understand, 1s to be 
edited bv Henry Mackenzie, Esa. Pre 
cident of the Committee; and will 
accompanied witha coptous appendix o 


} 


USCrint ana orner 


A work is 


1OW MN > 


Ner 5 being observations on 
tion ¢ nd man re my 1)? nt 


theorv and practice of Landscape Gar- 


+ 
and On the new Vs 


bank ing 


tand from the sea. 
I 


a 
? 
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: » 45 
i 
Oo. auid Ove 
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‘ 
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Poetry, 


MY NATIVE VALE. 


AY 
SUPES of Vell UL. 


JLOVILY is MY native 
QO Vath blu bells iy, and wild oynre 


spread, 


And fragrance Po .ting on th vale, 
And sweet sounds murnyring in the 
shade 
Yet there o poet Cv 
lotwine, Wreath tincir sweets among, 
And metk their bloom i fade, 
ANd did Chem an song. 


And sadly sweet the wild walks there, 
By craggy clif'and mountain high, 
When shoots athwart the iivia air, 
Vhe red wrath of the powr sky. 
} } eve 
Yet there no bard wita roiling eye, 
ind rapid hand, and words o: 
Struck to the notes of extacy, 


And woke the spirit of the lyre. 


ire, 


The song of triumph, maids, prepare, 
nd fast begin the chaunted rite, 
proudly wave your golden hair, 
And roll your blue eyes bath’d in light. 
mark a form divinely bright, 
lhear the sweet notes of the 
Ascarrol’d soft on yonder height, 

The long-lost lyre’s fond breathiags rise. 


The fine form of the maid I love, 
The voice of her that ! hold dear, 
Where'er her fairy footsteps move, 
The flowers of Paradise appezr. 
And strains enceuth to mortal ear, 
Float wildly on the rising gale, 
As blooming, like the opening year, 
She wanders o'er my native vale, 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


ship is unmoor’d, 

All hands are on board, 
Releas'd from the bones of affection, 
High mounted, the crew, 

. Bid a che ring adieu, 
stifle each fond recollection. 
The sails all are spread, 
-” The ship shoots a-head, 
‘2° rough billows proudly dividing ; 
Now plunging amain, 
ow rising again, 
‘Ke a sea-bird on white bosom riding. 


grows, 


blows, 
Now shrill, and then hoarse asthe thunder, 
ihe musts all are bent, 
tthe tepsail ts rent 


By the swift-rushing blast burst asunder. 


~ Oe 


u k, tre skic 
on 
hi Gescries, 
nriwimd CIFCies des ehuinys 
mam ave r-h 


m 

Upiooking with dread, 

The waves in white ridges impending. 
he rudder is broke, 

trom the stroke, 

O’erwhelm'd for a moment she’s sinking § 
in stlence, their fate, 
the seamen awart, 

On the sweetness of home th: y are thinking. 


She reels 


The twilight is gone, 
Dark night is come on, 
All dreary aud wild is the ocean 5 
And shoreward m haste, 
he billows are checed, 
raging in boundless commotten. 


The breakers are heard, 
And all are prepar’d, 
To the rigging with cords they have bound 

them ; 
No star in the sky, 
Nor light they espy, 
But the foam of the waves all around ghem 


‘The dandsman shall start, 
As his slumbers depart, 
On his straw- couch a) peacefuliy lying 5 
And hear with affright, 
Through the darkness of night, 
‘The groans and the shrieks of the dying. 


TO SCIENCE. 


YAIR. Science! in thy flowery road, 
iz Oh! had my earliest footsteps trod 3 
With ardent thought aspiring still, 

‘lo scale thy heaven ascending hill, 
Long since, of every joy possest 

That warms thy fervent votary’s breast, 
My feet had trod that sacred ground, 
Where thy sequester'd sons are found. 
‘There, with the great of every age, 
Explor dthy mystery-teeming page ; 
Pursu'd the vast expanse of thought, 
Beheld great Nature's wonders wrought, 
And felt, perhaps, with conscious pride, 
‘Yo Fame’s immortal race allied, 
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ON SERING A YOUNG LADY 


Breat off a single. Rese-bud, and place it in 


H' say, Maria! 

‘Vo pluck that virs 
Where Nature's softest 
And od 


in haste 

rin flower away, 
tints are trac’d, 
ours breathe of Love and May ! 


Forbear, Maria 


Scal 


ernel fair ! 

have its beauties seen the dey 
sipp d Aurora’s humid cir, 

Or smil'd in ) hebus’ yenil ray. 


Sweet lonely of the v: le, 
wW thy | heaving brea ist 3 
think 
youth 


Its tears be d 
Yet, hark ' m 


thy 


Thou art a flower, Maria! thrown 
Amidst sof thorus; 

AA bloom of love but newly blown, 
W hich artless innocence adorns. 


a Wiliac 


Ah! may no ) with ering cares annoy, 
light thy vernal charms; 
No JUds Gf sorrow inar tiy 


Secure in Virtue’s guar dian arms. 


1. 
SICKN 


May no belov'd, yet faithless youth, 
In tprint thy bosom with despair; 
But modest worth and spotless tiuth, 

And love connubial blossom there, 
Soft ny mph ' beware that syren sound, 

When Pleasure temptsthee to herbow’ rs; 
Her words more deep than adders wound, 

And scorpions lurk beneath her flowers. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


SOUGHT thee near the secret ways 
Where all along we wont to rove; 
Where far estrang'd vaze 


j vulcar 
We breath’d the timid hopes of love. 


Where foliag’d full in vernal pride 
Retiring winds thy fav'rite vale * 

And faint ‘the mioan of Avon's tide 
Remurmurs to the N rtingale. 


. 
. 


sought thee ing—no more 

Phou met’st my yaze with rapture warm; 
ev'ry scene that charm’'d before 

Had lost the fickle power to charm. 


At .ogth, when spiritless and pale 
i tet the languer of despair, 


Poetry, 


Far-seen thy undulat: ne vou 
Wav'd sportiwe on the eddying air 
Unconscious was thy onw. ird haste 
And hee roam’d thy vac eye; 
Unconscious of thy wand'rings trac d. 
And heedless of a lover nig gh. 


The riv let from its rocky cell 
__ Starting impetuous on the sight; 
That eager spex d betokens we il 

When love pursues the lover's flight, 


In vain' in vain—with parting smile, 
With ling ring half-reverted view, 

Waver'd thy dubious form awuile, 
And hesitating slaw withdrew. 


one in slumber’s trince beguil'd 
Enfoids + maiden’s phantom charms; 

And sturts in mute amazement wild 
To find her vanish'd from his arms : 


So when the closing valve conceal'd 
Thy long sought :mage from mine eyes, 
My could no faint utt’rance yield—— 
None—but the eloquence of sighs. 


Think on me, Love! full many a day 
Has drear elaps'd since last we met ; 
Let thy lone musings fondiy stray 
To One, who ne'er can thee fo: get. 


thou but known that morning's light 
‘an bring no other joy to me ; 
Tha in the silent gloom of night 
I think on thee, and only thee ; 


And on thy glimm’'ring casement gaze 
Intent to watch the shadow'd wall ; 
If so the lamp s reflective rays 
Thy stealing form might dim recall; 


Thou sure hadst paus’d—some vowto frame, 
With languishment of voice divine ; 

Or ifto breathe my murmur’d name— 
To hear me softly murmur thine. 


If but to say, “ My Love, farewell "” 

In sighing fondness whisper’d sweet ; 
And in the tone of pity tell 

My doating heart—We soon shall mect: 


*Twas in the silence of thy breast-- 
But wheréfore, ah! alone ador’d! 
Wherefore that sound from him suppres 
Who prizes but thy lightest word? 


“ Farewell, my Love ! we soon shal! meet: 
Had breath d consoling peate to me; 
No smile of love were half so sweet, 
Not half so swect,—a smile from thee: 


PROCEEDINGS ' 


* Lhe valley of Nightingales, opposite St Vincent's rocks, at Cliftom 
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YOUSE OF COAL NS, 
WEDNESDAY, Fume 130 
2 AR Foter moved that the House do 
i into a Committee on the 
different acts relating to the linen trade 
of Ireland. fle observed that the ob- 


t+ of his motion was to give accitiona 

rs to tle trustees otf the linen ma- 
wfacture in [reland to appoint mspece 


powe 


rs of Linens in London, to prevent ad- 
ditional expence. As the laws stood at 
present, anv. linens exported from Ire- 
jand to London, if damaged, or supposed 


to be bad or damaged, inust, on com- 

nlaint being mide, be sent back to Dub- 
lin for examination.n—He proposed to 


remove this inconvenience by appoint- 
ng three inspectors in this country, and 
arose On this decision, it 

was to be reierred, under certain regu- 
tions, tothe trustees. Another point 
vhich he had in view related to the mu- 
mauc acid, which was a new substitute 


aisputs 


r pot-ash in bleaching. It had been 
d that the muriatic acid was injurious 


he linen, and therefore it should be 
h piece, whether in the 
‘hing, that acid, or pot- 
Nn, Was used, that the purchaser might 
' future cause of complaint. 

lhe House accordingly resolved into 
1 Committee, and leave was given fora 
bitto explain and amend the same. 


Thursday, Fune 14. 


Lord Marsham reported from the Mid- 
‘sex Election Committee, that a per- 

named Wiiliam Tiff, summoned asa 
witness before the Committee, had been 

ul os very gross misbehaviour, for 
“Len the Committee had ordered him 
ae the custody of the Serjeant at Arms. 
ilis Lordship then moved, that the said 
Wm. do stand committed accord- 
ingly, and that the Serjeant at Arms do 
take him before the Committee when 
and 80 often as he snall be required to 
so. Ordered. 

An account was ordered to be laid 
“ore the House, shewing the quantity 
bullion imported, and since 
ined at the Mint, from the 13th of 
1797, to the 31st of December, 
2803, 


Mr Damon, the Under Sheriff of 


Aug. 1895 


Cornwall, was then brought to the bar. 
——He received a very suitable repri- 
mand from Mr Speaker for the offence 
he had committed, in annexurg the re- 
turn of Mr ‘T. Sheridan to that of Mr 
Huskisson for the Borough of Liskeard. 
He was then ordered te be discharged, 
on paying his fees. 

Mr Foster brought up a bill, amend 
ing the laws reguiating the linen trade 
of Ireland. 

Mr Rose brought up 2 bill, allowing 
the sale of certain East India prize 
goods in the port of Liverpool. 

Mr Henry Lascelies obtained leave to 
bring in a Dill, suspending, till the 1st 
of July, 1805, the penalties contained 
in an act of Elizabeth, so far as they re- 
late to the woollen trade. 

On the motion of Mr Pitt, the Addi. 
tional Detence Bill was re-committed, 
and the Speaker leit the chair. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer said, 
that a reference to the returns tor the ar- 
my of reserve would prove that it had 
answered the expectations which were 
formed of it. By that act, the total res 
guired from England was 33 or 34,000 
men, of which number 31,750 were rais- 
ed within the space of little more than 
ten monihs. He granted that now 
there were goco deiicient, but this arose 
partly from the number rejected, which 
amounted to 17523 partly from deaths 
amounting to 350, which Was 2 sinal 
loss, being only in the proportion of z 
to the 100; aud last of all, this deficien- 
cy was produced by desertion, which it 
was the object of the present bill to put 
a stop to, by removing balloting, and 
the temptation of great bounties. 

Upon the Sth clause a discussion took 
place relative to the appointment of In- 
spector General 5 it was contended, on 
the one hand, that the appointment of 
inspectors would tend materially to faci- 

itate the objects of the act. It would 
relieve the Deputy Lieutenants from a 
great deal of trouble and embarrass- 
ment, and enable the Executive Go- 
vernment more speedily to take such 
measures as the circumstances of the 
country might demand. 

- On the other side it was argued, that 
the appointment of Inspectors was pos!- 
tively an insinuation against the conduct 


of 
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ofthe Deputy Lieutenants. It seemed 
to mn the principle that they 
had 1 hitherto performed their duty 
and that it was necessary to introd 

Maint ary Inspectors to correct the 
and erp nes into wlach they had previ- 
ously fallen, It was strongly contend- 
ed, that. such an insiunation against the 
Deputy Lieutenants must be seriously 
rescited, — could not fail to be attend- 
ed with the most imiuricus 
The clause was at length 

without advision. 


p} ocecd On 
Lot 
juce 
errors 


efects 


agreed to 


Friday, ‘June 15. 


Pitt's Defence Bill gave rise to 

a discussion this. evening, interesting, 
not from any novelty of argument, but 
from the novelty of procedure, ‘Phe 
Report of the Committee on the bill 
having been brought up, a division un- 
expectedly occurred on the question, 
* that the amendments be now read a 
second time.” On this division the 
Ayes were 63, and the Noes 69, so that 
there was a majoritv of six against the 
Minister. he division was called tor 
at a very early period of the evening, 
between five and six o’clock, and took 
place so suddenly, that many members 
of both parties who wished to vote 
sella oe round the door of the lobby, 
but were too late to gain admission. 
Atter the division, and during the ex- 

ion of strangers, a discussion took 
place of a nature extremely singular. 
Myr Kos e objected to the numbers de- 
clared, as the majority was con nposed, 
mn his opinion, of gentleme ‘mn who had 
not been in the House at the time when 
the GuESTION Was ut, nor hear what lit- 
tie debate occurred, but rushed into the 
House merely to give thefr votes, and 
took their adversaries by a surprise 
which he deemed unfair. He appealed 
to Mr Fox to say, whether he was not 
himself of that number ? 

Mr Fox replied, that he was unconsci- 
ous of, and far trom being a party to 
any unfair advantage being taken; but 
he candi idly owned that he had been 
some. time out of the House ; and, in 
the contusion the House was in, when 
the question was called for, by the num- 
ber of members who, on such occasions, 
usually were called aw ay trom the re- 
freshments they may be taking, | he could 
not take upon him to say positively 
whether he was Or was not in the 


clus 
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House at the moment it was put fa 
the chair, 
Mr Rose declared, that he co" ild tal 
upon him to say there were at lea 
other members who entered th: H. 
aiter Mr Fox, and who coul d net ther 
ore have heard the question put; ¢ 
Ww which reason he submitted whe cher the 
question had been fairly upon, 
Upon this along conversation ensued, 
(which was the more curious, as, by the 
order ot Parliament, in any p! ceed 


on such questions they were all ob! ed 
to sp eak sitting, and with their hat: ou) 
the result of which was, that the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer admitted the 
right of any member to vote lap came 
in before the division, and time enouch 
to be counts d. 

This point being determined, t! 
ther discussion ot the bill was pustpons 
ed tall Monday. 


Saturday, June 16, 
SBARLEY 


> 


SCOT AND MALT COMMITTEL, 


The Report of this Committee having 
been presented to the House by Sit 
John Sinclair, the Chairman, the foil 
ing is an abstract of this important 1 p - 
per. 

The report bezins with stating the 
rigin and progress of the dutics on mal 
in England and Scotland, and con- 
cludes that part of the paper with 
account of the rates now payable in the 
two kingdoms, naimcly, 

bel, 
1. On Malt from English Barley, 
2. On Malt from Scots Barley 
3. On Malt of Scots Bear or Big go, 

Itthen proceeds to the dit- 
ferent sorts of grain hable to the pre- 
ceding duties, stating the advantages 0! 
barley over bigg or bear, and pointing 
out the neces ssity of cultivating bigg in 
the mountainous districts of Scotianc. 
The discussion on this part of the rea 
concludes with the following 
tion : 

“— ali these grounds, your Comm it 
tee e impressed, not only with the ne- 
cessity of promoting the cult ivation ¢ 
this species of grain in the northern ¢ Or 
mountainous districts of Scotland, but 
also with the policy of avoiding, 2s ™ uch 
as possible, any measure by which the 


observas 


quantity usually produced is likely to 
diminished,” 

The report then enters into the ¢ ‘ese 


| 

J 
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tion of the rate of duty that ought to 
te imposed on the barley or bigg of 
Scotland, compared to the barley of 
England, and states, from accounts pro- 
duced by the Receiver General of Com 
Returns, the average price of these dif- 
serent sorts of grain, for 12 years, end- 
ing ist January 1804, as follows :— 


Per Quarter. 
1, Average price of English 


Barley - - L.r 16 31 
2. Average price of Scots Bar- 

ley - - 1 g 8% 
3. Average price of Scots Bigg 1 6 53 


Making a difference in price between 
Fuglish and Scots Barley, at the rate of 
‘ss, 2d. farthing per quarter, and be- 
tween English Barley and Scots Bigg 
to the amount of ros. sd. halfpenny per 
quarter. It is at the same time observ- 
ed, that according to the Fiars of the 
year, the average price of Scots Bigg, 
during the same 12 years, 1s only at the 
rate of L. 4s. per quarter. In con- 
sequence of these circumstances, the 
Committee give it as their opinion, that 
there should be a deduction of duty in 
favour of Bigg, to the amount of one 
third of the taxes on Malt lately impos- 
ed, leaving the taxes prior to 1802 as 
they were. In regard to Scots Barley, 
is they cannot agree in opinion, they 
“esolved to state the facts, and to leave 
it to the decision of Parliament. 

The Committee next proceed to con- 
wera Memorial irom the inhabitants 
of Orkney and Shetland, and recom- 
mend an inquiry, whether the old mode 
el composition is not better calculated 
‘or the situation and circumstances of 
those distant regions, than the present 
mode of levying the taxes on Malt. 
The report then concludes with some 
general obsery; 


of the 


1707, Which remains unadjusted.” 


In terms of the above report, Jr 
‘ster brought in a bill for regulating 
ihe price at which corn, meal, grain, 
aid four, were tobe imported into, and 
€xported from, Great Britain and Ire- 
_ respectively, which was read a first 

Mr 
the J 


ouse presented a petition from 
ord Provost and Magistrates of 

against the above Corn Trade 
Bil! 
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Mr Sturges Bourne moved for leave to 
bring in a bill against the counterteiting 
the Silver Coin of Doilars in England, 
or of Tokens in Ireland, and prohibit- 
ing the importation of any such coun- 
terfeit coin into these kingdoms. 

Mr Princep decried the idea ot having 
employed any other coin than our own, 
or issuing any thing under the name ot 
Tokens, at a higher value than their real 
and standard worth. Leave was given. 

Menday, Fune 18. 

Witliam Iliff, in custody for misbeha- 
viour before the Middlesex Committee, 
was reprimanded and discharged, upon 
paying his fees. 

A bil to authorise Mr Boulton to ex- 
port machinery for amint to Denmark, 
was brought in and read a first time. 

ADDITIONAL DEFENCE BILL. 

Mr Pitt moved the order of the day 
for the second reading of the amend- 
ments on the additional defence bill. 
He stated, he had several amendments 
to propose ; some in the shape of clau- 
ses, others merely vevbal. The first 
clause related to the filling up of vacan- 
cies, from time to time, through death, 
desertion, or other casualties. ‘The 
second was tor the appointment of seve- 
ral places of rendezvous; and the last 
was one of considerable importance, re- 
lative to the provision to be made for 
the families of the men. Considerable 
difficulties had arisen on this subject, 
but he thought it would do away that 
provision from the parishes, when the 
men joined the regular army ; their fa- 


milies would then be taken care of in 


the ordinary way. “he next clause 
was one enacting that this additional 
force should not be kept up longer than 
six months longer after the Definitive 
‘Treaty of Peace, unless by some special 
act of Parliament. 

The amendments were then read a 
second tune, and agreed to; and Mr 
Pitt moved his new clauses. 

Mr Grey wished to learn whether the 
officers were to have permanent pav. 

Mr Pitt replied, they were to be on a 
similar establishment with the militia ; 
that the force would be out as often in 
the year; and that, during peace, the 
officers would have half pay, except in 
the month they were embodied as the 
militia, when they would have full pay. 

Mr Serjeant Best, in a speech of much 
ability, argued against the bill, which 

he 


} 
ij ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Af 
{ 
| 
| 
i j aada | 
mgwiry, being the only point, yy 
“ual Cd with the treatv of Union in 
q i | 
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he cha 


racterised, like other gentlemen, 
e ual, unjust, and partial, and so 
| with mnischief, that it 
ught not to be passed mtoalaw. He 
was aware that the country had submit- 
ted to great privations, but he trusted 
there was one privation it would never 
endure, and that was a privation of 
its liberty and constitution. The bill 
militated against one of the most sacred 
maxims of the constitution, established 
at the Revolution. The first clause of 
the bill, stated, that it was a bill for ev. 
and ma permanent 
additional force. Could any man sav 
sich a force would be lulled asleep? 
‘dhe principle of the bill was a little 
disguised, but could it be safe to permit 
ich a force to exist, whether it was 
cal'ed out or lying dormant. This force 
was also to be oflicered, not as the mit 
tia, by gentlemen having quah 


as UW) 
epnani 


aucht nor 
) 


a 


fications 
independent ot the crown; the officers 
i these — onal battalions were to 


have no qu cation whatever, but to 
he rhea. wy on the crown for their pay 


‘The bil of nghts demed the 
existence of such a force: the mutiny 
bill also revolted at the ideas The mu- 
tiny bill regulated the army and militial 
and was an annya! 'bill, giving Parliament 
a power of controlling or altering the 
military laws in any way. But the pre- 
sent went out of the hands of Partia- 
ment at once, and laid the foundation, 
in the face of the constitution, for the 
establishment and maintenance of a’per- 
manent regular standing army. He 
had another objection to the measure ; 
it went to the reduction of the Militia, 
which was the constitutional counteract- 
ing force against the regular army. In 


the execution of the army of reserve 
act. 1t had been found mmpossible to get 
the number wanted see 9000, and he 


could not perceive how they wet 
procured, under all 
circumstances of the bill the 
House. ‘Uhe learned Serjeant’s speech 
seemed to make a considerable impres- 

non the House. 

‘Sir Peele ar 
pian, as 


rate. 


etobe 
uscouraging 
before 


ued in —_ of the 
preferable to an increase sepa- 
or the earmv or militia. 

served, that the late 
Ministry were attacked bv bim and his 


lord Temple ot 


friends for ther want of sufficient pre- 
the country was exposed, One oftheir 
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most strenuous defenders had lon- | 
the present Chancellor of the } 


{ 
quer. At length, however, the Janey 
gave the opponents of that Ady nist 
tion the assistance of his splendid + 


quence. - well recollected the any 
ety with which the Right iH 
tleman professed himself to coul 
davs, the hours, and even the minut 


\ hich Should elapse until ti ‘ 
was in a state of securitv. das 
hours, and minutes had since pass 

the result of all his eagerness was t! 
measure now under consideration, 
which was neither adequate to meet 


the present danger, nor to ruard nt 
the future. An Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman (the Genera}) did 


not hesitate to support the presen 


Atton ey 


sure, tho ugh it Vv | rht forwat 

lieu of that to which he had prev) 


discovered, that when two 
measures, broug 
Administrations, were to be compar 
the preference wa 

to that of the present administration, 
The bill must be regarded in fain 
the offspring of the Chancellor 

Exchequer only. He 
lieve that he had the conc 
of his colleagues. He had, indeed, p’o- 
fessed to come into office to correct 
their blunders, and to rescue the coun- 


ht forward by auter 


Couid Never ve- 


urrence Oi 


try from their errors. Te had repre- 
sented them as men under whom * 


country could not — 
were men with whom he was content ty 
govern. The Noble 3 
mined the various provis! ms of thet 
which he contended @ 
advantages without any 
ges of th e militia system. 
Mr Addin ton, ina speech of consider- 


rd tnen ¢ 


able length, compared the measure with 
that which he had the honour to intto- 
duce, and argued that the latter was 1” 
every respect preferable, as it tended to 
give the country at once a large! 

posable force, while it violat 


principle of the constitution, nor unne- 
cessarilv trenched upon the feelings, 
habits, and customs of a free pcop.t 
He was hostile to the diminution 0! 


Militia, the increase of which had be 


deemed necessary by Pa rliamen*, és 4 
8) ‘1s se tothe ver v large addition- 
al standin army, which, mn the p escent 
state of must D¢ kept ven 


i 
{ 


r rocecdings of Parliament. 


tated the ner 
,time | neace. ba. wail pecu- 
i 
satisfaction h he teat at hearmeg 
} ntl >» ) 
DY Cit nremen both 
oft whe use, i 2 int see 
} 
ty t t! 4 in rv I vecen } at cad 
Lil aha VU a \ Cle 
Wy begged icave to return 


Mr Addington had ceciared himself, 
having recourse to any 


+} 


1 ) CITC wi~ 
cet 


tous m theds. certainly him ail 
the feeble and msignificant support mv 
pore § WOUId en. me to GO 5 and I 
did it because found in a manliness 
of cliaracter, an upright Hess Ol 


and, above all, a sacred attention to the 
sound principles of the British Consti- 
tution. When out of oilce, he ected 
in the spirit ot the same manly and 
honest character. He did not, hike o- 
thers, give his successor an rasidious 
support—he did not recommend and at- 
terwards abandon him—he did not lay 
schemes for supplanting, while he ap- 
parently supported him; he did not sit 
behind him im the House, while he d1- 
rected the operations most likeiv tu un- 
him. «As soon as, in the pro- 
the late measure, he found 
the sense of a considerable part oi the 


it emine 
bili 


eress Of} 


Parliament against him, he did not he- 
sitate to take the hint, and, hike a con- 
stitutional Enelishman, retire trom his 
situation, It this action was to be 
ippiauded, the present Ministers retain 
their offices in a mean, selfish, and shab- 
by m ‘The one obeved the sense 
ot Pavliament,the other treats it with con- 
tempt. He objected tothe way in which 
the department of foreign Affairs was, 
and vet had in the list of his colleagues 
same Noble Lord (Hawkesbury) 
Whom he then disapproved of, hose 


meat 
pacity it ha 


anner,. 


d been the object of Mr 
Litt's speeches to depreciate, and who 
cert un! ought to have resigned when 
to send any satisfactory answer 
to Mr Drake’s correspondence. ‘Uhat 
Nobleman was alternately extolled and 
Gcpreciated by the Gentleman opposite 
him, and by Mr Pitt in particu.ar, though 
lie since thought proper to take him as an 
associate, He also objected to the naval 
Cepartment, though conducted by Ear! 
t Vincent, whom Mr Pitt once repre- 
scnted asa kind of tutelar deity, though 
us since substituted for him that gallant, 
and experienced Seaman, Admiral 
ord Melville, who has gained such lau. 


Te! nm +) 
Other ¢xpeultions, 


in 


had the Atinswster now dist: a 
those stxywhom he recommenced before 
ind ext to the skics, and took wy 
son whom he bestowed no praise 


av il 
(sive Had 
emoluments, dionities and ribtands, br 


5 W 


had said to him—* 


tor God's sake do not give us a charac 
ter! Phe House had lately sax, 
that the coach wes draws fy the} Te 

e 
not the ha but here the case was 

ret j ri late, tne six ! 

nees hac not only GI The ¢ 


pre ect of tis te} S This 
verva which wes to sprine out of the 
4 


head of our political Fupiter, proved to 
be nothing more than a ricketty bantiing, 
which, with all. its parish nurses, could 
never be furmished with any thing like 
a supply of dove, Supposing the fra- 
mers of the bill were to find their ideas 
realized, and that the number oi men 
were actually raised by the parishes, 
what would be their surprise on finding 
themselves obliced to find six or 


thousand oflicers to head them? 


seven 

"Phis 
was a case for which no provision had 
been made. 

Iie was of opinion that a limitation 
of service ofiered to Rerulars would in 
the first instance be productive of x 
more efficient force than the onerous tax 
on the parishes. ‘The existence of | 
berty and a standing army were wholiv 
Inconsistent with each It wes 
the essence of political wisdom to sug 
gesta medium between those difficulties. 
‘The people of this country looked with 
respect to th . energies 
were not duly employed, it must be the 
fault of their rulers. In their submis- 
sion there was nothing of slavery or 
clanship. ‘Phev felt their duty, because 
they Knew that the laws were equal, 
and that the lowest farmer in the coun- 
try might look, under certam  cir- 
cumstances, to the succession of his son 
to the Great Seal of England. Such 
now was the state of society as to call 


other. 


IY Fuict! 


for all the valour of the brave, and a!! 
the power and influence of the great and 


wealthy. With support on the part of 
the people, and such a coincidence o:% 
general sentiment, he lamented to find 
thatso many Gentlemen should consider 
the defence of the country in a mere 
political point of view, and without any 


‘ 


ait’. 


| 
} 
| 
al 
ot the State, but also the other six old i 
| 
th 
if} 
i 
| it 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Mr Pitt rose and replied to the argu. 
ents used a} Measure Mm a 
tiiutional nt ew. ‘Phe Hon, 


nan 
ted the 

quiced tae 


detence of the 


had truly 
which in- 
of this country to join 
Constitution; but he 
ted nothing neav, and carried the 
principle too far. Onder all the carcum- 
tances of it was looking with 
too mu h jealousy toas tanding army 
to say that st never - ought to be trusted 
with the detence ct the country: that 
of foree never could be me to 
peentiely exclud and the only: 
son wa. to the degree in which it 
the peculiar cha- 
yateristic the measure he proposed 
thet maintamed the due propor- 
tions which ought to be preserved be- 
rween all the ditherent descriptions of 


Various 
+ 
‘ 


J 
» De cd. 


torce the country. No warhke pre- 
rath be « ed on with vi- 
yur it Genhemen were wavs to be 
woking, t to the means of resist- 
jag the enemy, but to the Keeping upa 
between the militia and 
revular army, by which the tormer 


tu be a on the tatter. An 


r had back to the 
4 ames i], that tha bill 
he declaration of rights 3 but the sacred 
i ve to which | \ ed to reter 
the House was not what he represente 
> that principic was, that the Keeping 
tp a ding army time of peace, 
tae con Porlrament, was 
ua Violation ofthe constitution. But 
what had t ril 'e to dowitha 
measure which was dependent upon 
i its origm and continu- 
ance; wl mendment intro- 


Might, must be disembodied 
} i a peace, and 
Was CO The MUULLAV ONLY 
ae . 
u QO Wiaat nad Sald 
. > 
Mm, Laat a subject on 
it Was Not for him to 
lio ihnat a change 
,4 
> \ Li ide, \ n 
t wed a fair trial ? 
atirst measure with- 
») THE PIRCIP.e 
1 on this 
+e, > 
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him to resign, but he could assure the 
Hon. Gentiemen, that their hint 
not yet drcad enough, and he would yor 
take it. was the by 
would pass, and if it was possible 
it t di d not pass, he would not 

tailure as proceeding trom any other 
ain than the dry consideration of th: 
question. 

Lhe Right Hon. 


Was 


Gertleman then 
vindicated the changes which had been 


made in Administration. ft would be 
absurd in him to argue, thet Lord ) fel. 
ville was a better seaman than La, 
Vincent; but there was nothing ridie 
lous in his asserting that he w ould prove 
a better Lord of the Admiralty, 
‘he Noble Lord who was at the head of 
the foreign department had not been de- 
graded as was contended, by being re- 
moved to the home department.—Such 
an insinuation, had it not come trom a 
quarter which he could not suspect of 
such an intenuon, he should suppose was 
only meant to produce variance between 
those who had always acted together 
with cordiality. 

Alr Fox took a general view ot 
every thing advanced by the chief sup- 
porters of the bill. He observed the 
readiness which had been displived 
by the new Minister to throw down the 
gauntlet and enter the lists of political 
contention. It was far from being his in- 
tention to contend for prowess with that 
Righ t Hon. Gentleman ; but th: she felt 
himselt bound to say, m answer to some 
insinuation that had been thrown out, 
and in justice to himself, in justice to 
the Hon, Vriends on the bench below 
him (Mess. Windham, &c.) 
and in justice to what he believed to ee 
the universal prevailing opmion among 
all thinking men throughout the coun- 
try, that if ever there was atime at 
which more than another it was 1 
red the € passions of all men shoul 
be stifle n Lot irritated, theit 
and tempers should be rec 

and provoked ; 


und 
mene ed, 
thwarted and in short, 
that the Government of the country 
shou!d consist of a verystrong and highly 
respected set of men, it was the present 
moment. The right of his Majesty to 
chuse his own Ministers, no person, he 
beheved, entertained the least doubt of; 
but it was a maxim equally d 
in the constitutional practice ot the 
country, that, whenever the House ot 
Commons found that a Minister ws 


| 
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er that he 
was corrupt and profiigate, they had an 

yndoubted right to expre: iS their <usap- 
p! a ation of his conauct; 4 1d that af 
his Majes y did not think proper imine- 
crater ly displace him, yet that he 

shouldtake the hint himscli, and give in 
his re nat 

The Rivht Hon. Gentleman had ac- 
knowl doe a this more than in words— 
he had acku nowledged ditin acuon. Now 
he must observe that, Notw ith stanuing 
the tuients of the Rigit 
Hon. Gentleman opposite him (Mr 
Pitt.) at must be contessed that the 
ry has at present an Ineificient 
Administration. ‘To every accusation 
that was brought forward against the 
present Administration, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman seemed only to answer by 
a reterence to himselt: he seemed to 
be as much delighted with the vanity of 
his return into office, as he was a his 
first.entry in his youthful days, and said 
with peculiar complacency to a Gentle- 
man on the bench below him, “ You 
nust consider, Sir, that this is not the 
same as the late Administration.” Some 
gentlemen were glad to find they had 
two strings to their bow, and as soon 
as one was cracked, they immediately 

other. One officer imme- 
di under the Minister had been 
changed, because he was a bad one. 
The head of the Admiralty (an old ex- 
perienced Admiral) was changed, be- 
cause he was a bad one, and not so ca- 
pable of mducting maritime as 
my Lord Melville ; but there was ano- 
ther off] icer, for whose removal he could 
lot so well account 3 he was in one of- 
nce, which no doubt required abiiity 
to perform its duties ; he was removed 
Jrom that he could net fill, and was im- 


ther weak and inefficient, 


Medateiy put into another equally ar- 
“uous. ile was surprised to find that 


“hy set of gentlemen could possibly act 
union without any system ot 
cither expressed or under- 


’ T he | Hon, Mem — then took a ge- 
wetas View of the different provisions of 
the bill obsexvi ng icularly the new 
“ause Introduced to modify the measure 
at that advanced period, ‘The confu- 
ort of as it was called, i in 
sap a peace returning to their homes 
part of the year, he ridicu- 
severest manner, “The old 


sed in th 


militiamen could be found, the York - 
shire in York, the Niiddiesex in Middle~ 
sex; but trom the circumstance of ma 
hy ofthese being raised by hiph bounties, 
and by the recruiting semeant, would 
be almost impossibie to collect them te 

The re was NO horus focus: the 

bill th at could hang himan in- 
to 2 man; and yet m wes said 
that the Lixecutive Government would 
regulate that part of the bill wich aay 
that they shall be suppcsed to be ait chee 
ed tu a particular piace or dotrict, tho’ 
undoubteay they will be 1 

distant p arts CI the Couniry. 


ed 


‘ 
other advantag. they pea 


gan by the bill was, the insisturg 
1 
uen into a parlicular battahor 
ie may be one battalion thit has a 


enter into the second, but that particu- 
lar body may net want their services. 
mig] t be another of which the 
second class was destroyed by wir, ura 
pestile: tial chaste, and for tha Very 
reason the men intbe irst class wil not 
enter. the military resoiirces 0° 
the country are cramped by the very 
measure which 1s intended to ceiend ite 
He hoped, he owever, from every thin 
that nd been advanced from the mos! 
respectable persons for talent, fortune, 
and connections, but particularly by 
the landed iaterest, tho’ even the mino- 
rity should not be so great as was by 
some expected, yet that he should 
hear no more of the indecent declaration 
that he would not take the neg where 
the measure was obiected to by nearly 
one half of the representation of the 
empire. 
After Mr Fox sat down, the Hous 

appeared to have con pit ia: ly mace P 


S 


the munks, and tac ques ION Was Veil 
loudly called tor, At half past four 
in the morning, the gallery was cleared. 


For the motion 265 
Against it 223 
Majority —— 


Tuesday, “Sune 19. 

Mr Pitt rnoved the third reading of 
the Additional Defence Bill. Aiter an 
ul dnteresting conversation relative to 
the introduciton of Mr Pitt to Admini 
stration, | and the personal imputations 

vhichh is guondum friends alled ged he 
had cast upon them for their present op 
position to him, the ye was reada third 
time, passed, and ordered to the Lord;. 

Wednesday 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| | 
4 
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. Ge 


Wy 

Sir Pi moved the second 
of tne solway j Sherv 

Cx il Ov opposed the bill, 
which |! t ito be one of the most 
da! r Vi or prin ite ron 
eve t pted. A gentleman | 
baud d a conslcecra 
ble al 1) chased 102 Of th 
pro tormeriv belonowe to the No- 
ble Family or Annandale, to which 
itrached the richt of ts! mo 
why it was the o! tof this bill to 
Take vay. No indemnification was of- 
fered in the bill, and to add imsult to in- 

a c.a was added, which would 
have the ctlect ntleman 
pey a considerable share oi the expence 
©; passing th lL. Phe right he had al- 
luved to had exist ior ituries in the 
o Ani dale. AN afl Was 
made to destrov the right in a bill which 
assed on the sth of June, by a clause, 


Ble trusted that t 
more regard to Pr iva 
to agree to such 2 bil as this. ‘here 
was something absurd in the pronees- 
inc, and so unjust in the principle, that 
the very statement of the atte mpt 
hy the supporters of the | bill, was 
iNictent for his purpose. ‘They cali the 
tended: If 7: was only a pre- 
tended right, why make an application 
to Parliament? Why not go bek rea 
Court of to have their claims 
decided. 

Mr Herst thought much might be 

des, and wished that the 
merits of the bill might at least be dis- 


eussea in a Committee. 


la 
Made 


justice 


Str Pultency comtended for the ne- 
4 OT ‘ on t IEC Ou 
Practice on the ‘weed and the Annan. 


Was of Ov Onl, that if the 
hshery in Guestion was exercised ina 


manner contrary to any pre-existing law 
of Scotland, the Court of Se sion alone 
was the only quarterto apply for redres 
and not that i! wise. He moved an a- 
menidment, that the bill be read a se. 
| y three 
served, that everv per- 
the S 


this ‘ 

son who had property on 


situated 


olway, 
‘tuated to the eastward of that belong- 
Ing tothe petitioner against the bill, 
sustained much injury by the machi- 
hery used bv that Gentleman, no sal 


land, 


of Par liament. 


tuary iO the 
Ca 

The House then divided—PFor the 4 
mendinent—Aves, 74—-Nues, 
} ) aA LALA SL th Ord, Walch 1S 
7S. 

The House then we itinfto a Co 
mittee on the bill tor the alteration o 
the corn laws. Mr W stated 
yrounds on which the alteray 
WEIS 7 Sa Gti i SINCE 
when the bounty was rerulated, matt 
\ e vreativ chan rd 5 that the c] 4 
on agriculture had prodigious ly inere 

d3 that lavour was one dearer, 
and that the poor’s rates \ nich, 
1799, Were 2,129,000]. In 1803 wer 
1 thetr uflons, recommended, 
the bounty on the importation of gram 
and nour should be regulated by the 
Verage price in the twelve maritum 
counties of England, and the four mari 


tune counties of Scotland. 
Mr Paterson accounted fort : 
in the price of wages by the high boun. 
thes otven for the army and muita: 
in the poor rates by the high price o: 


provisions ; and that of the high price oi 
provisions by the war. Some othe 
medy, he thought, should be provided 


for all these, besides pa a) 
tries for eating our cor. 
After a short conversation, the reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 
Mr Foster then rose 


the 


ving other coun- 


to ng lorwe 


IRISH BUDGET 3 
previous to which he entered into 
melancholy detail of the financic! sit 
tion of Ireland. In the yea: 
the public debt of Ireland 
2,400,000]. 3 1800 It Was 25,000,000). 
on the sth January 1$c4 it 5 
43,000,cool. and in the present yea! 
there had been added 9,50¢,020% 
as to the Revenue :—In the yeer 1 
which preceded the Union, when Ir 
land owed 25,0¢0,cool, the net prouus 
of the revenue was 2,809°.0¢c)- 

Inthe last vear, while she owed 
the revenue ws 
2.780,c making, on the av 
the three last vears, a decrease Pp 
num otf so that after 
ting the interest and serge of Ire- 
something considerably les s than 
300,c0cl. wou ld be left tow ie paying 
the quota of Ireland, which for the 12st 
year zmounted to 4 millions; and from 


tid ai vy do Laie 
/ 
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tte present pr yspects, there was every 


Lae thea 
eeu. tO believe, that the prO- 
Guct irfit evenue for the pre- 
ent vear W wid be a blank sheet of 


er, Not shewing one sulwing towards 
per, 


quota of id, in the common 


expenditure 01 ‘the Emp 
He : appe: 
whether, imstead of £ persevering in the 
ruinous system of borrowing ia this 
ry, the means of supplying, from 
is of the expen- 
iture OVer tie revenuc, it was mes, the 
fairest and most maniy primeiple to look 
the mischie! il and holdiv to 
meet tne exig FeNCV, by ral ising at once 
ta Kes juate to the public 
expenditure, in such a way, however, 
as not to distress the manutactures of 
the country, or to press p ainfullv on t 
ngs of the mildling and lower 
lers of the people, and at the same 
time to render the collection of the re- 
venues in Ireland eflicient, they 
ought to be, but which it was weil 
they were not;—for an et- 
fectual reform in the collection of her 
gevenue, and a retrenchment in the ex- 
pences of her government, were the two 
great. arrancements which were neces- 
jury to keep Ireland from sinking. 
Not wishing to trespass furt her on 
the time of the Committee, he would 
se to state the increased axes 
had in contemplation, viz. 


tO Veal, the 


Being an increase 
Per on the present 


‘Yon Duties of 

French Wines, —L.22 0 © 

63; — 2 0 © 

adeira Fo to 7 
Rhenish 6o— 29 9 4 
All other Wines © 
: 
which, 1 pon an average oT the Im- 


© ¢3 j 

ports ot the fast 
auce 
last Vear, 


seve years, would pro- 
1co,3001.3 or, according to those 
Ist \ 120.000]1.5 but he took it at 
tae former sum. A tax on Malt of os. 
per Which is only rs. ed. 


more 

in the present dutv, and 8s. per 
le 

are: jess than is paid in 

whisk he 


estimated to produce 6 3575 ol. 
The next was ataxon Teas. The 
Present duties are, in Ireland, Black, 
percent. asl. all others q2l, 7s. He 
ent d re proposed to double the pre- 

‘ent duty on both teas, which he es- 
timated to produce The 
“at Was an additional tax on ‘Tobacco, 

Augu. 1804, 
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35 
of 4d. per pound over the present duty 
of is. id. wich, upon an average ot the 
last three years, ould produce 112,0col. 
‘Lhe next was an equalization of the Su- 
gear which had been omitted 
ui the Budget of the last year, which, 
by adding as. $d. per cwt. would pro- 
duce on raw sugar 3§,0001, and on refi- 
ned 2300's 

bine next ta X WaS a 
A eee its betore Justices of P eace, re- 
lative to affairs of public chavities and 
presentments by grand juries, to 
be laid jn the same manner as on bank- 
ers’ notes, and not by composition, at 
which, however, the produce would 
not be very large. 

‘The next tax was a stamp tax on 
revisterimg Freeholdg, which, though it 
might be considered a delicate subject, 
yet he did not see why it should not con- 
tribute to the publ he excigency, 30001, 

The next tax he would propo se Was 
arevival of the 6 per cent duties, tor- 
merly payable by importers in 
Ireland, and cheeriujiv paid ior a long 
series of years without a murmur; and 
this be estimated.at 

‘the next was a stamp duty upon 
Permits on the conveyance of Encise- 
abie commadiues trom piace to place, 
from 2d. to 1s. according to the value 
of the goods so conveyed: this would 
afford a good check upon the fraudulent 
use of permits, and be productive 5 
but he did not estimate the sum. 

‘Phe next was a regulation on the dis- 
tilleries, by increasing the number ot 
working days, by whac h a deal of home- 
made spirits would pay duty, which 
would otherwise elude it. 

‘These were the whole ox the taxes he 
had for the present to propose; but he 
had to add a measure of regulation, 
which would not only be productive to 
the revenue, but lay the foundation of 
another, which it was extremely desire- 
able to establish, namely, an equalization 
between the current montes of the two 
countries: to thisend he should propose 
that all the Irish duties, internal and ex- 
ternal, be paid to their amount in Bri- 
tish money, which he estimated at 
200,000]. Faking in the whole toge- 
ther, he estimated the Produce by in- 
creased taxes at $3,000 
By regulation 400,000 


t amp aty 


upon 


road 


L, 1,253,000 
Af 


ter 


{i} 
4 
é 
| 
~. 


After some further observations on 
the necessity of an early investigation 
of the joint accounts of the two coun- 


tries, he concluded by moving his first 
tesolution. 

Mr Corry, and other Irish Members, 
expressed their approbation generally of 
the measures proposed, and the resoiu- 


tions were agreed to. 
Monday, June 2 23. 


Lord A. Hamilton presented a petition 
the Chamber of Commerce ot 
Glasgow against the report ot the Corn 
Committee. 

The Secretary at War obtained leave 
for a bill to legalize the enlisting of sub- 
jects of foreign: states as soldiers in his 
Majesty’s service. He stated that the 
Bill, appli *dto the Hanoverians in the 
Isle of Wight. At present they amount- 
ed to sooo, but in the Qommittee he 
would propose to fill up the blank with 
19,009, as recruits were daily arriving. 

Francis said, he should in a future 
stave take the sense of the House on 
the principle of employing foreign 
troops in this island, as it was in direct 
contradiction to the letter of the consti- 
tution. 

The motion for receiving the report 
of the Scotch Additional Force Bill was 
opposed by Lord A. Hamilten and Mr 
Kiennird, who observed that the machi- 
nery for recruiting by parish officers in 
England not apply to Scouand, 
where no such officers existed. The 
heritors of parishes were the pri eetee, 
and they wouldemploy agents to whom 
a portion of the bounty would he allo wW- 
ed. These agents w wuld not be satis- 
fed with the profits of one parish, and 
would therefore become licensed ermps, 
by engaging to raise men for dificrent 
parishes. The bill would besides have 
the operation of a land tax, which would 
be a breach of the union. 

Mr Dundas defended the bill, and de- 
mied that tt would have r 
of a land t 
reserve, 
was then received. 

Counsel were then h: 
Slave ‘Trade 
withdrawing, Mr Burt 
vidence he heard at 


the Chance liar 


from 


the etfect 


orquota men report 
the 
on their 
on moved that e- 
the bar, to which 

moved 31 
amendment, that the House proceed 
with the bill, without examin} evi- 


‘ 
or further Pe 


agamst 


af fhe 


ae 


ax than the militia, army of 
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division, this 
by a majority of 5: 


iment was carried 
to 


Wednesday, June 25, 


The corn export and import reg 
tion bills were read a first time, | 1" 
woollen manufacturer’s penalty suspen 

sion bill, and the Scotch additional! 
bill, were passed. 

| Mr Sheridan called the 
the House to a bill now pending for se 
thing disputes between master cali: 
printers and their journeyinen. A peti. 
tion had ber n presented from vie latt 
praying for redress ofmany severe gricv- 
ances, was reterred to a Committee. and 
the petitioners, who were all industrious 
and laborious men, had been at a very 
considerable expence in bringing evi 
dence trom the most distant corners ot 
the kingdom to support their allegs- 
tions. ‘Lhe Committee, atter having 
sat some days, and examined several 
witnesses, suddenly adjourned, without 
coming to any resolution, and had since 
made no report to the House. 

Mr Lascelles asd Mr 
were members ot the Committee, stited 
that they had heard the evidence in supe 
port of the petition, and were ur 
mously of opinion that the allegatior 
of the petition were W ware’ unsupport 
ed, The Committee adiou ed 
three weeks, and did not feel it’ necess2- 
ry to make any rt sport. ‘Th 
tion ended with an order tor 
the minutes of evi 

Sonmmittee to be land 


amen 


Lene, Who 


© Conve 
a COpy 


ence be 


efore the tlou 


In a Committee on his Majests 
message relative to the family of the 
late Lord Kilwarden, it was re olved, 


. Brit tish curren. 
aated 


that an annuity of 1200! 

be paid o ut of the Bish 
fand to Lady Kilwarden, during her lie, 
and afier her demise, that t 
same annuity be continued to her tam 
ly, VIZ. Sool, t 


rsown 


iwarden 


to J ohn Lord | 


during his natural life, aud atter bis d 
cease, to the person who shail neat 
the tithe of Kailwarden during, 
and the remaining sum of 400.4 ye 
to tne two daugiit: rs ot Lord 
den, during their lives, 2ool, to eachy oF 
the whole to the surviver. [Lady Si- 


don 3 th Jal ve atns.} 

moved the 1 
ing of the Slave’ [rade Abolition 
Sir Wm. Young opposed it, 
Fulier, Mr Rose, Mr Addinzton » Ms 
Dent, and Mz W, Dickinson ; 


Warcen die 
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ohser@ed, that there was already a dispo- 
«tion to rebel among the negroes, and 
that the mussionaries sent to convert 
them, had instilled into them such ideas 
of uberty, that, ac cording to the text 
were convinced 
should be equal; that 
last and the last 


hey 
should be 


M> Ravbam spoke in vindieation of 
the Missionaries. He stated, that not 
fewer than 10,0co negroes had been 
converted in the istand ot Antuwua, ana 


their tempers and dispositions had been 


thereby rendered so much better, that 
thes re entitled to an encreased va- 
lus Oj i “se He wishe d, how ev er, that a 


clause should be introduced recogniz- 
ing the principle of compensation to 
thove who might suffer by the abolition, 

Mr Pitt said, he would be extremely 
anxious to attord every degree or com- 
pensation, in all cases where a fair and 
proper clam could be made out, but to 
recopnize generally the principle of it 
ithe bul, would be to put the matter 
out of the hands of Parliament, without 
a proper investigation, which might be 
attended with dangerous consequences. 

Attera good deal of thread-bare ar- 
guiment on both sides, the House divid- 
ed—For the bil 69, against it 33— 
majority 36. The bill was then read a 
third time, and passed. 


Toursday, 28. 


A petition was presented from W. 
Armstrong and others, of Armagh coun- 
ty m Treland, Jurymen on a trial for 
tie murder of one Morris, stating, that 
their characters had been injured by 
Judge Fox objecting to their verdict of 
“Not Guilty,” and saying that they were 
Peopie not worthy of belicr upon their 
Oaths, ‘Lhe petition concluded with 
raving that Parliament would interfere, 

order to yustify their conduct by the 
evicence adduced upon the trial allud- 
cdto, ‘The petition was ordered to hte 
On the table, 
Mo nday, 2. 


Mr Rose presented a petition from the 
trustees of the British Museum, pray- 
grant of sixteen thousand pounds 
“OWards erecting buildings for the recep- 
tion of the curiosities which had been 
brought from Egypt by the British 


army 


(his produced aconversation of some 
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length between Sir John Sinclair, Me 
Windham, Mr Pitt, Mr Sheridan and 
Dr Lawrence 3 after which the petition 
was ordered to lie on the table, and Mr 
Pitt moved forthe plan and estimate 
for the intended addition and improves 
ment of the Museum to be laid betore 
the Elouse. 


ADNITION TO THE CIVIL LEST, AND PAYe 
MENT OF ARREARS. 


The House having resolved itself in- 
to a Committee of Supply, 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer called 
the attention of the Committee to the 
state of the Civil List. ‘There was 
now a debt of about §90,000l1. existing, 

much of shat debt had arisen out of the 

circumstances of the war, much of it a- 
rose from the internal state of the coun- 
try, and avety considerabie porrion of % 
proceeded from expences of stationary, 
printing, and a variety of other articles, 
with which the civil list should not in 
justice be chargeable. Many of those 
articles, among which were law charges, 
and the expence of maintaining the po- 
lice, he wished to transfer, and to pro- 
vide by a separate estimate, amounting 
in the whole to about 135,0001. ‘The 
contingencies of the Secretaries of States 
offices, the additional expence of mes- 
sengers, and the item in accounts, de- 
nominated extta extraordimarics, ali 
contributed, in 2 very considerabie de- 
gree, to the creation of the arrears, 

It was his intention to move the 
House, that a sum sufficient to liqui- 
date the whole debt should be ¢rant- 
ed to his Majesty 5 and that a grant of 
some reasonable addition should also be 
given towards maintaining that particu- 
lar branch of ‘the Civil List, known by 
the name of the King’s Household. 
‘That such reasonable addition was ex- 
tremely necessary, he was persuaded 
every Gentleman wauld admit, who re- 
collected the great rise which had taken 
place in all the articles of life within 
the last 2¢ years, which may be fairly 
calculated at neariv 60 per cent.’ It 
was withia the knowledge ofthe House 
that her Majesty received 58,coo!. out 
of which the female branches of the 
Royal Family received, as they came to 
have separate establishments, gooocl. 
a-year each. He would propose a fur- 
ther addition to that of 2o0ol. with 
the design that the allowance of the 
Princesses should be increased to ¢@agl. 

to 
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to each of them. The whole amount 
of the Civil List at) present was 
975,00c}. but which was reduced by the 


payment of tees to 921,002], Making an 
annual deficiency of gq,ocol. It was 
his inte tu pay the existine debt, 
and vrant an annual addition to at of 


60,00 1, He concluded with moving 


tha. asum not exceeding 691,813). 35. 
to4d. should be granted to Majesty, 


for the payment oi the debt of he Civis 
List. 

Mr Bankes said, that it was manifest, 
from the report mace in 852, that the 
salutary provisions of the bili brought 
my by the late Myr Burke in £752 had 
been tot-lly disregard d. Upon ana 


of sixteenvears, from the passing 
of char bill, the annual dehcrency a 
mounted abaut but m_ the 
course ef the last two years it) was 
nearly trebled. He objected to various 
items in the accounts, particularily to 
the surs c.arged under the heads 
Pensions to Fo Ministers, and 


Conventions, which had increased from 
Ssool, to 13,900]. in the cours® of two 


within which time he was not 


years 
awar that any were signed. He also 
obiected to the increase of 77,0001. 


of the offices of the Secreta- 
ries of State. But the item of all others 
to which he had the most sertous objec- 
tion, was thesum of 16,0001. which had 
heen cdvanecdtothe Duke of Clarence, 
upon condition of being repaid by 
quarterly instalments of 7sol. Ttappear- 
ed by the documents betore the House, 
thit no more than zoool, bad 
repaid in the manner proposed. He 
did not approve of this clandestine and 
mode of supplying the wants 
branciues of the Roval Fa- 


expences 


mndirect 
of anv of the 


mily. 

M) Pit? said; that he had been in of- 
fice -*hortly after the passing of Mfr 
Burke’s bill, and it was within’ his 


knowledge that for the first six vears 


the expences were kept nearly within 
their due bounds; and if that had 
not been done lately, it was not from 
any avant of putting the provisions 
of that bill into execution, but trom un- 
avoidable causes. 

Mr <Addingtor perfectly coinck!ed 
with the Right Hon, Gentleman in 
Proposition for a permanent increase of 
the Civil List Establishment to the ex- 
tent of Soyvool. and he thought it right 
to remark, that it was anexample of his 


his 


Preeced:nos of Parhament. 


moderation, He Ukewise approved ot 
the expedient tu avoid all buture 
rears that would not be the subiect ¢ 


IMVestivation m tuai House. 
Str brancis Burdett ci 
Sent a subject of extreme delicacy. 
Which dein tue pecultar Vic d 
ofa British Elouse ot Com-anons: 
he could not avoid thoukioy it was prow 
po ed at the n 
‘Lhe rion. Gentleman (Myr Pitt) 


Msluers Zire 


Mae 


ed the measures to be vreent | Cause 
of the increased expences of sul stotencs 
which was even felt in the imoena! 
Seat 5 this was assigned as a rea on toy 


imposing heavier burthens on the peo. 
ple. From such arguments he shouid 
deduce a contrary conclusion; the new 
difficulties in the ma.ntainance of lite 
supplied the motive for the utmost par. 
simonv in the public establishment: 
that the nation at large might be 

much as possthie reliev.d under the 


present weight by which it was oppres 
Sed, ‘The most extraordinary language 


was held in reverd to Mr Burke ails 
it was said it was Impossible to pay ube 
cience to that law. If the Leo 
ture did not pay respect to its own or- 


Side 


‘dinances. how could it be expected t 


would be observed out of doors ? “ t 
‘better would it bet) repeal the law, than 
to set such an example of the detiance 
pub ic Institutions. 
‘Phe question was put 
Without a division. 
Myr Hy mr 
312.9001, be granted to his 
ssioners ofilie Na- 


and agreed tc 


ed that the 5um 
NI iy 


the use otthe Com: 
vv, which was agreed to. ‘Vis wa 
fuilowed by numerous other m 


tions, aiso agreed to, for small amount, 
to be granted to his Majesty, for pert 
cular services, the largest of which was 


for 18,0001, for the torts on the coast ut 
Airica. 
Tall 


A person from the British Mu 
Pt resented the plan and estimate of The 

xpence of the buildings proposed to 
be erectéd, 

Mr Rese, in order to obviate some 0% 
the complaints made by Gentlemen, 
relitive to the exclusion of the public 
trom the Museum, mov ed for copies 0! 
the orders of the trustees relative to the 
admission of strangers. Headded, thatthe 
trustees were not actuated by any = 
ciple of exclusion, as three days a-wee 


ry 

| 
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qere atlotted for the reception of 75 
s, aud that the other days were 


et 
St. ai 


devoted to indulging the curiosity of 


private parlics. ‘Phe Elon. Member's 
yiothon Was ced 
On the motion tor the House going 
junto a committee On the Foreigne 
Knlistmert Bill, a short conversation a- 
roe Detween Mer Francis and the Se- 
cretav at War. ‘The former Gentle- 
wan maintained that the bull ought not 
tu pass as a matter of Course 5 that the 
very idea of 19,000 foreigners Leing em- 
ployed tor the deience of istand 
Was asubject of grent delicacy 5 neither 
Was tuere any assurance that the mea- 
thei had been adopted 
by and with tue advice of the Privy 
Council; men were wanted tu supply 
t delicienc.es in India, aud he 
thought ioreiga troops mach more pro- 
at the present that ser- 
vice, than British 


The. ecretar) War represented the 
absurdity of sending forcign troops to 
India, as they would inevitably be dis- 
banded there on the termination of the 
Biilthen passed the Com- 
mittee. 
lord A, Hamiiten presented a petition 
trom the Deacon Convener, and rema- 
nent m emiers of the ‘Trades House of 
he ci {Glasgow againstany alteration 
the Cor n jay en the tabie. 
On the motion of Mr Western, the 
House resolved into a Committee on 
the Corn eeulitier Bill. 
sich the clause, allowing the rate at 
Which bare y shailbe ex) ported, along Gea 
hate ensu ied. ‘The Bill specitied, that it 
‘oud be exported when at 28s. a 
(jatter; but Mr Foster thought it 
De exported only when at 34s. 
and Mr Paterson was convinced that 
Housht not to be exported unless it 
Was at 34s. “Vhe gallery was cleared 
lora atvision on the point, whether 2$s. 
stay shou! d be agreed to, ¢ ut no dl- 
ion took place, and the rate mention- 
e« in the Bill was allowed to stand of 
Cuurse, 
ue Other clauses havin g undergone 
“at vestigation and discuss: on, the 
li was ordered tu be reported, 


Wednesday, July 4. 


Foster: brought in a bill continuing 
~ Prohibition against the importation 
© malt into Ireland, and repealing the 
act Prohibiting the use of mea: bar- 


ley in the distillation of spirits in Ire. 
land 5 and a biil allowing the circuation 
notes under acs. in lreland. 

July 

Several bils were brought up, and 
read a first tine. ‘Lhes were,a 
bill con ining the act ot the 27th ofthe 
King, tor the better preseiving aa se- 
cunny the peace the Co unmacs at 
harge an Jreland; a bili aliowime the 
(Quarternaster-General, the Master- 
{seneral “ys the Ordnance, the Adjutant 
Genera, aud Barrackimaster General, 
to send and receive letters and packets 
postage tree ; the Hockney Coach bill, 
the Property Act Commissioners bill; 
the vew Stamp Duties bill; the Jamui- 
ca Free Port bil; and the Cival List 
Lill. 

The bill for the relief of London In- 
cumbents, and the Foreign 
bill, were read a third time, and passed. 


Pas 
7 


My Pitt presented the following mese 
sage from the King, which was or- 
dered to be referred to a Commitice of 
Suppiv 

* His Majestv, relying on the experi- 
enced zeal and attection ot his fanhiul 
Commons, eid considering that it may 
be of the utmost muiportance to provide 
for such emergencies as may arise, is 
desirous that this House willenabse hina 
to take such measures as may be ne- 
cessa ry to Sappoint or deieat auy cn- 
terprize or design of his enemies, and as 
the exigencies of ailaiys may require.’ 

The report oithe Comn ittee of Ways 
and Means, tor granting the sum of 
S00,ccol. te his Majesty by way of Lor- 
tery, was agreed to, and a bil ordered. 

Myr Western moved the third reading 
of the Corn bill. Colonel Stanlev ob- 


ieced to the bill, on the yround that 


3t would be injurious to the county 
uf Lancaster; and contended that the 
average prices should be taken trom the 
districts, and not from the county at 
large. Mir Western was ot a dificvent 
opinion, and observed that the bill could 
not be injuriews to Lancashire, as the 
average price Of corn was ge in thet 
county in 3798 and 1799 than in 
other parts of the country. Mr Jeé- 
trey was apprehensive that the importa- 
tion average price was fixed so high, 
that it would prevent importation, 
while the measure would be extremely 
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auvant 
Mr bets Getenued tale 
Si ti ally At 


OF the li Was Ty an 


geous to the landed 


miteres 

Q2verdve price OF COMM. bir 

sed tire and 

dciended 


tine, puo- 


ead 


tr na var 
"Phe bil was theu 
seu, aud Ordo to tie L 


Qs 


(Bie 


ford Vase the Middles 
Rection Committee, reported, that oir 


Brancis Burdett, 
ts. 


Bi tue present Pafitarnent fur tac coun 


atts was pot duy 
fected a the Shure to serve 


y ot Alidd@lesex that 

have 
oh ity ol 
ry that the elec- 
tion was void with resaid to Sir Fraucis 
urdctt the pete 


itee to Oe 


Cccr- 


ut That had 


aud that Neitues 
tions appearea to the Comm 
the imo- 
tion of Lord Marsham, a writ was 
ordeicd tor a Knight of the Shire to 
serve tor the couniy of Micdiescx. 

dvi d reporicd, that on 
the 13¢b, and days oi the pail, 
the Shertts, Robeit Atbon Cox, 
Sir Wim. Rawlins, Karght, wien there 
Majoritv Of Votes iu fa 

Maiawaring, Esq. bad, on tie 
ays, Witaliv, Knowingly, 
riuptiy, the majority to 
Sir Burdett, by 
tu vote as pri 
tent the parish of Isleworth, aad 

fused to allow others in si- 
tou vote for Wil- 
thereby tending 
of Corruption, 
as returning of- 


s,s? ta 


and 


Was a your of 
Wiliam 
Ot 
anid 


she 


- 
> 


2o pers 


of the Good in- 


atic re 
milar circumstances 
nam Mainwaring, Es 

to) the pro} 
eontrary to their duty 


heers. Teport was orcered to ve 


afte on the c.vose 
incis Burdett 


otthe woul were—for Sir Fri 
I 


d Tor Nir 


32075 an 2037 
Francis Burdett ol ected to 2307 
Mae Rdasn mang wht 
© sv2 dil Walling Cs, VaTlous 


causes, to about 15 in num. 

ber; and Mr Mainwaring objected to 

2ros ot Mr Francis Burdett’s votes. 
Mer Mainwaring, for the 


ae 5? UPpose 
of bringing the petition to as eariy a 
termination as poss ‘ib! ail 
obrect AYancis Hurdaett 
votes, except that for 


and i he co niined this ob- 
Burdett’s 


Preceedin es of 


F ‘an: 


were not ass 
Oj} it} thir 


tenants. | por This 


leir OWD 


Nainwanny disgu liticd 
1500 Votes, leaving the numbers or Si 
Be 

Uy ml ti iv Ol re 
ving’s Voies, Sir Bardet 
al his orginal obiections, a, 
struck of Mr 
Vuies, Wiicn Mer Maimwa 
O! 4 od Voy 

vi Grivery ana treating against Siu 
Francis Burdett, bu latter Gave evi- 
uence acainst MrMiainwar 
which the GComunittee four proven, 

In a commutee of Supply, Mer vite 
move "That his Nidjesty’s age 
be read,” which being d One| moved, 


GI 
of Creait | g 


his ~ 4 
MS [Va 2,¢ 19,0001, anv eXi- 


t 


gel may iyise tue course 
ot the year, bevond the estimates al. 
re VOL was nothing ma | 
the usual Vote of Credit at the conclu. 


of every session t, and to meet 
anv exigencies not provided tor by the 
Veays and Means 3 but th 
objects also, the «xpence of which had 
pot been 


taht i 

VY 


Was 
ere were other 


already occurred, tho’ 
provided tor; for 

on the expences for voiuntecrs caledou 
thisyear, about volunters calle 


out tor F0H0,000 Men, 


| 


xercise ten da 


20,0v0el. olcers attac hed tO Vountees 
1 

. re ~ > ’ thea 

COrps, 20 OF 3° arrears ol the Cle 


vil list paid cif, 600,000), which with 
some other smaher items, would leave 
about 1,400,000]. or 1,500,000) appiicas 
bie to unt contig [he 
motion was agreed to. 

ity Foster moved a vote of cr 


ses for lrejand, to the 


CHES 


foresee n 


the samie rps 
amount of 300,00C].—A 
Pitt then moved that 


British NJuseum, 2§, 


Mr 


LO discharge the arrears this 
and Various sums for services which nad 
heretofure been paid out of the civil 


list. 


Wouebse ewan tary 
MOVE G, « p 


tax of ss. should be OL yp! 

missory, or other note, of the: 


Bank of Scotland, and of the writisa 
Linen Company, payable to bearer on 
emand, w hich av withil three vearsot 
he date thereof be re-issued, and which 
may amount te and not exceed :00l. 
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That be naid on every 
orth te tv be taken out by pe rsons 


use amy dog, gua, Net, OT 
\ rik é 

Game. Also that every Packet, 
rile OF 4 UTe, cone 
ly Medic ine, or ICA 9 
tal é 


value of shall be subject to 


ot tt 

T,) 

} 


scarcu MALT. 


vert to a motton OY wiiich an 
} hye rar } 
} et (di fohn Sineiai ) had Piven 


notice reletive to an abatement m 
on matt made ‘rom bie and beer in 
Scotiand, express d a wish that the 
i 
4 


A ynourable (seniicman, WO 


in his place as the friend or that Hon. 
Jaronet, would consent to postpone 


this subiect until the next Session of 
Vorlament. ‘Lhe ground upon which 


the Hon. Baronet rested lis intended 
motion, was the evidence of a respecta- 
hie gentleman before the Corn Com- 
mittee. ‘This evadence stated, that the 
produce of big and beer was so much 
wertor to that of Barley, and ‘the malt 
made from it was also so imierior, that 
it was unjust to subjece both to an equal 
tax, Surely, according to this state- 
inent, some reduction ought to take 
piace; but the degree of that reduc- 
tion could not be hxed upon, until the 
cegree of diticrence should be precisely 
ascertained. Vhis investigation requt- 
red rere in order that the Commission- 
ers ot the Excise in Scotland should at- 
tend to ‘it, and that the House shouid 
hot come to determination on 
the allegation of any individual, how- 
ever respectabie. Under these circum- 
stances, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
nr that no objection would be 
ie to the delay required, particularly 
under this express understai rect ng, that 
Government sh ould, in the interim, 
cirect their attention to the pits ect. 

Mir Fe yusson assented to the post- 
ponement requested by the Right Hon, 
Gent le >man, 

Sr William Erskine expressed an anxi- 
OUS Wish 1 that a subje ct of so much im- 
porrance to the North of Scotland 
Wouid be attended to. 

st ould instructed 

PPiV to -he House tor leave to 
to permit sotrits distilled 
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Ticland te be warehoused for expor- 


’ 
tation, and also to regulate the expor- 
tation. of such spirits as shail not be 


LOYALTY LOAN, 


The House resolved itself into a Com. 
mittee onthe Loyalty L we Act. 

Vir scare that ihe money bor- 
rowed uoder this loan, im i797, could 
be required upon a notice of three 
mouths, but the period had been alter. 
warcsextended to six. The pertod tor 
foal pavment would be on the 
October aud sth April. “Lhe House was 
bound to act up to the bare 
pain, and it was of htt e consequences 
wheiner the payment was made on the 
roth October or the sth April, because 
there might be a great sluctuation im 
the pr ce of Stock at those periods, 
What he meant to propose was, that 
all the subscribers who shail wish ta 
be paid on the roth Octover, shait 
receive rool. of a new stock, not to be 
transferable tail the sth Apri, and it 
would be computed from the ten aver- 
age davs preceding that period. Na 
gainorloss wouldthus accrue to the pub 
5 but the individual would have tre 
Sit benefit of the then price of the funds. 
Jn order, also, to guard against any de- 
pression of stocks, an option was imtends 
ed to be given tothe Lords of the Trea- 
surv to determine in what stock these 
investments should be made. 
per cents. he knew, was not so availa. 
ble aStock, but a quarter of a year’s in- 


‘terest would be added, which would 


give the subscribers a considerable taci- 
lity in the market. After expatiating 
on the advantages this arrangement 
held out, he concluded by moving re- 
sulutions Coniormable to bis statement. 


NDIA BUDGET. 


The House rescived into a commit- 
tee on the East india Company’s Ac- 
counts. 

Lord Castlereagh laid before the com- 
mittee the various branches of expen- 
diture which had taken place under 
the three Presidencies of Fort St George, 
Bengal, and Bombay. His Lordship 
prefaced a very perspicuous statement, 
by stating that the debt of the Compa- 
nv had considerably increased in India, 
but no surprize would thereby be exci- 
ted, 
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ted, when it was recollected that this in- 
Crease was peculiorly attiibutable to the 
Mal hratta -ar. ‘The war in Europe, his 
Lo p stated, began in March 1803, 
2! the inte: ence fre iched India in 


the accounts 


tne following Scptemner 5 
t however, 


yetore the Committee, 
eral items of incurred, 
uy consequence of an expectation of 
ostiiities on the part of the M. 
w lich were unaveidab ein 


ren 
Sone: sh 
sil Ve Ne ¢ na 


such circum. 


rres of the 


war atiected itve months of the 
8$03, and as he did not intend at pre 
cent toenter ito anv detail of the causes 
Otthat wer, be should state that the ex- 


hose five were 
(gentiemen w 
that the meresse 
of debt did) not arise trom any impru- 
deace on the part ot the Company, but 
entuely trom the causes to which he 
had al.uded. 
t 


rash} ip 


pence sattending 
considerable. 


theretore be 


ould 


‘red into 
e statement of the Compa- 
nvy’s atlairs, under the usual heads, con- 
¢ following 


emding with th 


then 


tremeral Cr mf miso of Asse 


btstn India L.1,214,842 
ots ut home 14,979 


£,2209,S25 


Increase of Det 
as S of Del 


Fotalt crease of Del 
Increase of Assetsin 
ndia 
Increaseof Assets at 
Home 


1,728,145 


1..2,285,383 
net De- 


Deduct 


crease of Balance 
at China and St 
Helena 325.088 


in 
i 


net 


rease of Assets 
improvement of the 


vear in this View appears to 
Fram this sum should be de- 


cucted the amount of the 
cargoes arnved in India pre- 
views to the 3oth April 
1303, and included inthe 
Quick Stocks there, which 
formed 


sormMed part the argoes 
atoat outward, in the Assets 


at 417,000 


atance in favour of the Com- 
paoy L.31 25574 


tenet 
~~ 


Proceedings of 


hich mav be considered 3 tall ft 

ble To farther adjustment When t 
nal arrangement of the clams of 
Com] anv Government, 
ln the Home ‘Assets, De ¢ 
ed. 

Hits) Lordship expatiated a+ cress 
paliated at creas 
en gth On tals statement, aud concuded 
by moving his first resolution 

Lord Ars Hamilton, Mr ¥ 
ana Mr observed, t] Vari : 
Pt hh id bi he! ! Out, ort 
pany beirg able to paw its debt fom 
year to year, but that these had never 


Lord eXplai 


some turther conversat| 


ilised. 
ed; and atter 


MIS Fesolutions Were out 


STAMP DUTIES. 


The House went into a Committee 
on the Stamp Dutses Bill. 

Mr Sheridan object d that the old du- 
ties were not stated 1a the schedule, to- 
cether with the new items of the same 
description, Without such a view, it 
was imposstble to asceriam the effect ct 
every distmet increase, or the amount 
of the whole, ‘Jhis dutv was estimated 
at 800.0001. by the late Chancelor ot 
the Exche quer, including an ad ouorest 
stamp ON Conveyance . which woud 
yield 300,000), This stamp was om.t- 
ted by the resent Chancellor of the 
Exche quer, W ho yet took credit fora 
produc ‘eof L.7s50,0001. ‘The worst 
of this tax would be that courts of sustice 
would be inaccessible. On this 
it had been said by one of the most 
acute men of this country, Mr Home 
‘Tooke, and the observation was worthy 
ot note,-—“ ‘The of justice are 
open to every man in this countrys 
and so is the London Tavern 5 but it one 
cannot atlord the expence, it) 
for him to look for justice in t] 
for the means of satisfying his 
in the other.” (A Laugh.) whole 
sum of 750, oool. to be raised by the itl- 
crease of Sti imp d uties, vol. wou 
be on law proceeulngs. the CI 
cerv proceedings the addition ¥ ou! “es 
$$ er cent. T his was virtually 

ustice. It was a breach of the princt 
le ‘gna Charta, ver: tere justi 
by which equal yustice was 
have to the rich and 


poor, 


a3 useicss 
a> 


been secured 
The monev levied by the tr0v' 


ment for these stareps would be 
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eimilar to that exacted by the Crown 
in the former instance, and prohibited by 
Magna Charta. The poorer classes 
would be entirely excluded trom Court 
py the vast expences superadded to the 
process. He condemned the imcrease 
of duty on the policies for lite imsu- 
rance persons sacruiciny a part ol their 
present income to secure to 
their surviving relatives, should not be 
sy burthened. He was the more surprised 
that the Right Hon. Gentieman imposed 
this burthen, as in his own Income tax, 
he allowed the sutns paid for lite insue 
rances to be deducted trom the income. 
He concluded with moving, that the 
Committee be imstructed that they 
had power to divide the bill into two 
bills. 

Mr Pitt said, that the whole amount 
on law proceedings, instead of being 
roo,oool. as was stated, would be no 
more than fifty or sixty thousand pounds. 
He had also inquired into the complaint 
made by the Hon, and Learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Dr Lawrence.) Of the 
increase in the civil law courts, the al- 
ferations which would have made what 
was 731, before irool. was an error, tho’ 
avery naturalone, which requiredonly to 
be pointed out in order to be corrected, 
But he had learned, that according to 
the legal limit of 92 words toa sheet, 
the tax must fall extremely heavy on 
those courts, where it was sometimes 
necessary to commence a suit with a 
proceeding of 400 folios (@ laugh ;) tho’ 
he thought that those who indulged in 
the luxury of such proceedings should 
pay something, he did not think that they 
should be charged to the full extent. 
The measure was opposed on the ground 
that it was a violation of Magna Charta. 
He should be alarmed at being a party 
to a measure charged with being so un- 
Constitutional, if it had not been first 
instituted in the reign of King Wil- 
liam, a period of our history not unfa- 
Vourable to the Constitution, and alter- 
ed several times since in a proportion 
Which the present alterations did not 
exceed. He allowed that in some 
Mstances law proceedings should be en- 
‘rey free of expence; he knew not 
Why in general legal proceedings should 
© untaxed more than a variety of 
other transactions by which individuals 
are equally affected. Besides, it was 


August 1804, 


19 


to be recollected, that the poor had the 
advantage in this country of being en- 
abled to sue ix forma pauperis (a laugh 
from the Gentlemen of the Bar.) 

Dr Lawrence said, the Rt. Hon. Gent. 
had the advantage of combining with 
his other great taients a high degree of 
wit, which was seldom found i» union 
with them. ‘Vhese long proceedings in 
the cavi law Courts, on which the Kight 
Hon. Gentleman was so witty, took 
place on'y in matrimonial cases, trom 
Which there was reason to hope the 
Right Hon. Gentleman would never 
incur the burthen daugh.) lt was 
complained of as a hardship, that in 
Chancery proceedings the additional 
stamps would amount to 2s) per cent. 
In the ecclesiastical court they would 
amount to sol. per cent. A great deal 
had been said of the benent the poor 
had in being able to sue ix forma paupe- 
ris; it was tit the House should know 
that this advantage was enjoyed only 
by those who could swear themselves 
not worth 5]. after the payment of their 
just debts. ‘The gratuitous assistance 
of the bar was frequently given to per- 
sons not so entirely poor; but, if Go- 
vernment imposed this burthen upon 
them, they would be entirely debarred 
from justice. He wished the Judges 
had a power to give relief from stamps 
m such cases. As to the idea of costs 
falling on the person in the wrong, it 
should be recollected, that there were 
many cases, In which each individual 
paid his own costs; and that when 
there was no object in litigation but the 
decision of an important point. In tes- 
tamentary cases this buriher would fail 
so heavy, that wills of small properties 
would not be worth establishing, and 
the falsification of wills would be encou- 
raged by the barriers which were oppo- 
sed to inquiry and conviction. In the 
Admiralty Court also this burthen 
would be severely felt by those brave 
seamen, to whom the bounty of his 
Majesty was so much diminished by this 
charge, and by foreign merchants, who 
would do much injury tothe reputation 
of British justice, when the litigation 
of their right was placed at double the 
existing expence, already too great. 

Sir William Pulteney and Alr Serjeant 
Best objected to the principle of the 
Bil,—But the resolutions were agreed 
to in the Committee. 

SCOTLAND. 
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SCOTLAND 
E.pInBURGH RACES. 

July 23. The Races commenced this 
day, when the City’s Purse of sol. was 
Won with ease at two heats by Mr Os- 
wald ot Auchencruive’s horse, beating 
tour others. One of the horses fell, a 
broke both his fore legs.—He was im- 
mnediately killed. 

24. His Majesty’s Purse of one hun- 
dred Guineas was won easily by Lord 
Beihaven’s horse Brandon, beating three 
others, who all drew the second heat. 

25. The Noblemen and Gentlemen’s 
Fifty Guimeas was won by Lord Belha- 
ve _ s bay filly , beating three others. 

. The Hunters’ Purse of F ifty Gui- 
neas was won by Mr Robertson of Lady- 
kirk’s horse Pegasus, beating one other. 

27. The Ladies’ Purse of Fifty Gui- 
neas was won by Lord Belhaven’s Bran- 
“= beating three others. 

. There was only a hack race, and 
on ee whole the week afforded little 


sport. 


SATLING MATCH. 

A satling match at Leith, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Earl of Dalkeith, Sir James 5t Clair 
Mrskine, &c. took place on the 2sth 
july ; the day was extremely favourable, 
st blow’ ing a steady breeze trom the east- 
ward, and the sky clear. 

Seven boats started, two belonging to 
Newhaven, and five to Fisherrow and 
Prestonpans. None were allowed to 
compete, but such as had volunteered 
their boats and personal service for de- 
tence of the coast. 

At halt past one the seven boats start- 
ed trom the end of the pier of Leith, 
and proceeded to sail round the Red 
Buoy on Craig Waugh, a sunk rock in 
Fisherrow Bay, nearly abreast of Pres- 
tonpans. 

‘The wind being directly a-head, the 
frst stretch carried them close in 
with Inchkeith; the following tack 
they stood well into Fisherrow Bay, 
and after several tacks the first boat suc- 
ceeded in weathering the buoy, when 
she immediately bore up before the 
wind, for the boat stationed off the har- 
bour of Leith, which was the winning 
post. She was followed by the second, 
ata distance astern. All the o- 
thers were a good way behind, by not 
keeping: so well to windward in all the 
diiterent tacks. 

The race was not over till a quarte 


Scotland. 


past four o’clock, when the prize of thie. 
ty guineas was immedi iately paid to the 
first boat, which belonged to Fisherrow 

and five guineas were given to the 
cond, which belonged to New haven, 

The whole was under the direction of 
Captain Milne of the Royal Navy, and 
— much pleasure to those inter. 

sted, 

‘The Duke of Buccleuch, Lord 
keith, Sir James St Clair Erskine, &e, 
were in Admiral Vashon’s barge, accu. 
panied by the Admiral himself, Captains 
Milne, Nash, and Brodie, of the 
Navy. A great number of pleasure 
boats were also out, which heightened 
the beauty of the scene. 

Prices of Grain per quarter, Cora Exchange, 
London, 


sc- 


r894. Wheat [Barley | Oats. | Pease, 
Se 5. Se fe fe Fe 

June 4.] 50 55 | 2t 26] 22 27 | 34 37 
54 57] 2£ 26] 24 29] 34 40 

18.) 54 58] 20 25 | 22 271 34 39 
25.154 58 20 25 | 20 25 | 35 40 

July 55 594 22 27] 19 25 | 34 38 
9-157 Gz} 2s 2g] 244 34 40 

16. | 60 67] 25 31] 20 25 | 37 40 

23.| 60 63] 26 32421 25 | 40 45 

30. | 62 68 | 27 32] 21 26] 40 45 
Aug. 6.]67 72] 28 32 [21 25 | 40 44 
13.170 74] 30 35 [22 27 | 40 46 
20.174 80] 36 | 24 29 | 40 46 

28. 68 74 | 32 37] 24 29 | 49 45 
Jotee—The rise in price about the 


middle of July is attributed to the agita- 
tion ot the new Corn Bill in Parliament, 
by which exportation is allowed when 
wheat is at 48s. Barley at 28s. Oats at 
16s. and importation allowed when 
wheat is at 56s. Barley 31s. and Oats at 
18s—though this Bill does not operate 
till the rsth November.—The wet wea- 

ther in August occasioned the after 
rise; but both may be referred to a spl- 
rit of speculation, as a considerable fall 
took place on_ the 2Sth, owing to a 
change of weather highly favourable for 
housing the corns. ‘The cane over 
the whole Kingdom promises : abundance, 
and on the continent there is an unusu- 

ally large produce. 

Prices of Grain at Haddingtcn. 


1804. j Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Peate. 
i s. d. 4 
Aug. 3.] 310 220 123 
Jo.| 32 6 22 6 22 64 18 6 
7.) 35 6 266 ° 

24.] 370 280 [23 
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Prices of Oat Meal in Edinburgh Market, 
per Peck. 

Aue. 16. 16 21. & 28. 17d. 

‘The price remained at 16d. for seve- 
rai months preceding. “Uhe rise is attri- 
buted to damage supposed to be done 
ty the crop by the heavy rains in the 
two first weeks of August. 

The Price of Pease and Barlev Meal 
has continued at 10d. 11d. and 1s, per 
peck all this year. 


Civit PROMOTIONS. 

The Marquis of Blandford (son of the 
Duke of Marlborough,) is appointed a 
Lord of the ‘Treasury, vice the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley. 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. is appointed 
a Lord of the Admiralty, vice Sir HH. 
B. Neale. 

The Right Hon. John Foster is ap- 
pointed nrst Lord of the ‘Treasury and 
Chaneelior of the Exchequer in Ire- 
land. 

The Hon, William Elliot is appointed 
under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 

Archibald Moore, Esq. is appointed 
vice Lieutenant of the county of Bute. 

Allan Maconochie Esq. (Lord Mea- 
cowbank) is appointed one of the Lords 
Commissioners of Justiciary, in room of 
Lord Methven, resigned. 

Colin Mackenzie, Esq. writer to the 

Signet, is appointed one of the ordinary 
Clerks of Session, in room of Alexander 
Menzies, Esq. deceased, 
_ Mr Thomas Wingate, writer in Stir- 
‘ing, Is appointed Keeper of the Regis- 
ter of Sasines, &c. for the counties of 
Surling and Clackmannan, and Stewart- 
ry of Monteith, in room of William 
M‘Killop deceased, 

The Rev, Alexander Fleming 1s 
tected Minister of Nielston by the pa- 
Mshioners, Mr Spiers of Elderslie, the 
Patron, having given them their choice. 
_ The Earl of Lauderdale has presented 
the Rev. John Fleming at Cairnton, to 
oe church of Collington, vacant by the 
ceath of Dr John Walker. 

The Earl of has presented the 
‘Nev, William Stronach, New Machar, to 
ps chureh ot Marnoch:—the Rev. 
os Xancer Simpson, Old Machary. to 
‘ue church of New Machar:—And the 
Rev, Alexander Walker to-be second 
Minister of Old Machar. 

Sir Alexander Kinloch of Gilmerton, 


has presented Mr William Ritchie 
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preacher to the church of Athelstonford, 

vacant by the death of Mr Goldie. 
MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut.-Gen. Simon Fraser is appoint. 
ed second in command in Scotiand, vice 
Gen. Vyse, appointed to the Yorkshire 
district. 

General George Hewit to be Barrack 
Master General, vice General Delancy, 
resigned, 

Col. Wm. Dickson, 42d regiment, 
Col. Kerr, Col. Alexander Dirom, 
Colonel Gordon Cuming, Col. Samuel! 
Graham, 27th foot, Col. James Hay, 
and Col. H. Montresor, 18th foot, ere 
appointed Brigadier Generals on the 
Staff of Great Britain. 

The Earl of Ancrum its appointed 
Aid-de-Camp to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 

Lieut.-Gen. Alexander Campbell is 
appointed Colonel of the 13th regiment 
of ivot, vice General Ainslie, deceased. 

Lieut.-Gen. James Stewartto be Coi. 
of the 1st Aoyal Garrison Battalion, 
vice Edmeston deceased. 

Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Francis Need- 
ham to be Col. of the sth Royal Garri- 
son Battalion, vice Horneck deceased. 

Major General Fdwin Hewgill to be 
Lieut.-Governor of the Scilly Islands, 
vice General Ainslie, deceased. 

Major General Donald M‘Donald, 
ssth toot, 1s appointed Lieut.-Governor 
of Fort Walliam, vice Lord Forbes de- 
ceased. 


MARRIAGES. 

Fuly 19. At London, John Wentworth 
Loring, Esq. Captain in the Royal Na- 
vy, to Miss Anna Patten, daughter of 
Vice Admiral Philip Patten, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

—,. At London, the Rev. Wm. Beres- 


ford, to Lady Anne Bennet, daughter of 


the Earl of Tankerville. 

27. At Croydon, Joseph Reid, Fsq. of 
Old Broad Street, to Miss Caldcleugh, 
daughter of Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq. 

30. At Greenock, Ms Walter Turber, 
writer, to Miss Martin, oniv daughter 
of the late Captain Daniel Martin. 

31. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Mr 
George Wright, Minister of Markinch, 
to Miss Armstrong, daughter of Mr 
Francis Armstrong merchant in Edin- 
burgh, deceast. 

Aug. 1. At Restalrig, James 
Coutts Crawford, of the Royal Navy, 
to Miss Anne Duncan, eldest daughter 

et 
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of Alexander Duncan, Esq. writer to the 
iyNnet. 

ve. 1. At Ayr, the Rev. J. Camplx 
Minister of Parbolton, to Miss Eliz: ‘beth 
Murkiand. 

—. At Darlington, Lieut. James Ag- 
new, of the 65th regiment, grandson of 
Gen. Agnew, to Miss Bowes, daughter 

Thomas Bowes, Esq. ot Darang- 
ton. 
» Robert 


“render~ 


At Bourtreehill, Ayrshire 
Esq. younger ot 
guest, to Muss Glasgow, daughter of 
Robt. Giasvow, Esa. of Hountgreenan. 

—, At Charlies Barclay, Esq. of 
Clapham, to Miss Kett, d wughter of 
Thomas Kett, ot Norwich. 

At ield, Rear Admiral J.C. 
to Mrs W Dickson, only 
daughter and hetress of the late Admiral 
Sir Archibald Dickson, Bart. 

—. At London, Lieut. Robertson ot 
the Hon. East India Compamy’s service, 


to Miss Sarah Cockereil, 
—, At London, John Adams, of 
the Vax-otlice, to Miss F. M. Newt of, 


At Nottingham, John Hadde: ny 
Esq. to Miss youngest daup 
of the late Alexander Innes of Cowie, 
Esq. 

—. At Leith, Mr John Ledingham, 
merchant, to Miss Christian Coldstream, 
daughter ot the late Mr Alexander Cold- 
stream, Crict. 

—. \t London, the Hon. 
nd son of the Ear 
to Lady vatharine Bhi 
he Earl or Darnley. 
rt. At Edinburgh, Alexander Mac- 

enzie Shaw, Esq. of Muirtown, to 
Nhiss Mary Laing, daughter of the 
ybert Laing ot Strynzie, 

13. At Smithy Croit, near Hamilton, 
James Reddie, ‘Esq. Advocate, 
the city clerks of Glasgow, to Miss 
Charlotte Marion Ca ampbell, daughter 
of the late James Campbell, Esq. Glas- 

At Greenock, Wiliam Lai Ing, 
merchant, to Miss M‘Gregor. 

At Irvine, Lieutenant Col. Cun- 
or ‘Thornton, to Miss Peebles, 
enly of Major Peebles late 
ot the g2d regiment. 

14 Edinburgh, Brig.-Gen. Samuel 
Graham, 27th toot, to 
dest daughter of James Fe 


of the Principal Cler 


Charles 
lof Lon- 


° 
S49 


ie, 


hiss Perrier, 
trier, one 
ks of Session, 


om, At Nossburntord, William 
of Harwood, sq. to Miss Eleanor 


Births and Deaths. 


one of 


Rutherford, daughter of John Ruthee. 
id ot Moss! Urntord oq. 
BIR 


W ‘thiam Blaix ot ‘Blair, 1 ason., 
At in rfolk. th 
wite Of Vils three caus hter 
all doing well, the tather’s age is 6c, and 
the mother’s go 
29. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Hen- 
ry Veitch, Esq. Commissioner of Cus. 
toms, son. 
—. At Donavourd, the Lady of 
A. M’Farlane of Blairnairn, ae 
—. At Battersea, Lat Henre 
Thornton, Esq. M. Poadaughter, 
—, At he ot th nomus 
Blair, Esq. of Welbeck Street, a son. 
At Clitton, the Lady ot Ca] 
Ross of the R: val Navy, a dai ughter. 
—. At Wolford Lodge, the Lady otf 
Lieutenant General Simcoe, 
~ At Jersey, the Lady f Licut. 
Col. Tohnstone, 58th re; son. 
Aug. 3 3. At Montrose, Mrs Macp! 
son ot Invereshie, a son. 
4. At Gilmerton, the Lady of Siz 
Alexander Kinloch, Bart. a daughter. 
—. At Langley Park, Mrs Cruich. 
shank, a daughter, 
11. At Harden, Mrs Scott of Harder, 
a son. 
13. At Bignor Park, Sussex, the La- 
dy of —— Frazer, Esq. a son and heir. 


YO]. 


—. At —<—, Mrs Dawson, ‘Loits, a 


Coitness, Lanarkshire, Mrs 
Cai ‘ate ot Craigtorth, 2 son, 


DEATHS. 
' Feb. In Bengal, aged 23, 
Smollet Telfer. 
At Port Royal, Tamaica, ot 
the yellow fever, aged 19, Lieutenant 
James Duncan Robertso: of the Rovat 
Artillery. 

May 116 At Demerary, aged 23, 44 
William Boyd, son of ‘Thomas Boye, 
Ku marnock plantation, Jamaica. 

15. At Hopewell, Jamaica, Mrs Mur- 
rav,welict of John Murray of Phiup- 
haugh, 

17. Mt Donavesingen, in Germany, ( 
an apoplexy, aged 33, his Serene Hig! ; 
ness Charles Joachim re igning Prince‘ 


Furstemberg.—He is succeeded by his 


Mr Hr; 
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Charles Egon, only esght year 


Vi ay! 

May 29. Mt Revel, in Russia, of 2 
tagious shut Capt: asm j. Millar of 
the Russian Navy. He was bred in the 
Enelish Navy, under the tuition ot his 
ition the late Adm. Roddam H omes 
\ hi 1 only Ten years old, he te il over- 
board When the ship was under sail, and 
Was turaculou pieserved by his 
forts y assis ted by Ohc oi his shipmates, 
who plunged juto the ocean to Save 
hin—On ant iother VOydge, Ue shup in 
which he served was set on lire by a 
thunderbolt, and with aatliculty saved. 

—, At Demerary, Captain Fhugh Do- 
haldson, of the Brig Bets sey of Ayr, wit 
Allan Gray Saperearyo ot said VOSsel, 
Robert Wallace mate, and ‘“Liomas 
Wallucey—the three last, the son, bro- 
ther, and brother-in-law of Captain 
Thomas Wallace senor, of Newton 
upon Ayr. 

Juxe 5. At Jamaica, of the yellow fe- 
ver, the "Ti Captain Catheurt, eldest 
sun of Lord Cathcart, and commander ot 
the Ci igate. 

the Gov ernment House, Toba- 
co, DonaldM’Donaldot 
bsy. Lieutenant Colonel of the 2d bat- 
tulion Royals. 

—. At Antigua, aged 23, after a short 
illness, Captain R. Fanshaw, of the 
Carvstort irigate, eldest son of Commis- 
sioner Fanshaw of the Dock-yard, Ply- 


14. In the Island of St Martin’s, 
iF Cs ilson, Esq. 
At H ullerhir rst, Ay rshire, 1 


her year, Miss Mary tlamilton 
Neiso, youngest daughter ot the deceast 


trick, ot Huilerhirst, | 
—. At Berwick, in the prime of life, 
Miss Cowan mantua-maker. 
§. At Lochbuy, in the Isle of Mul 
Mur ‘dech Mac! ane of Lochbuy, 
Ber WICK, ag red 759 Mrs 
geret Purves, daughter of the late Sir 


urVv C5 Hall, Bart. 


_ 6 At Ormidale »Argvleshire, Alexan- 

= Campbe th of Ormidale, Esq. in the 
ut his age. 


7+ At London, General George Ain- 
slie, Colonel of the 13thregiment of foot. 


At Edinb urgh, Elizabeth 


Cathcart, relict of Cathcart, Esq. 


et Dunfermline, Mr James An- 


Gerson, late Supervisor of ‘Excise at 


iTeenock, 


8. At Greenock, Mrs Elizabeth 
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Conyers, spouse of Captain Archibald 
Campbell, and daughter of the late Sir 
Nicolaus Conyers, bart. 

June 9. At Bath, suddeniv, Clement 
Boehm, Esq. remarkable tbe Wave thins 
on jvot, and unattended, thro’ Kurope. 

— At Edinburgh, sucdenly, of the 
gout in his stomach, Alexander wlenzies 


of Chesthill, Esq. one of the Prine. 
pal Clerks of Session. 

to. At Auchinice, Mr James Cleland 
only son ot Dr Wiham Cleland physi- 
cian im Paley. 

—. At Paris, aged 74, Francois Am- 
broise Didot, the celebrated prinier. 

—. At Rothbury in Northumbe rand, 
Sir John Gordon, Bart. of Park, in 
Banfishie. 

11, At—-—, Mrs Emilia ilusband, 
relict of Thomas Elder, Esq. of Tor- 
neth, late Lord Provost ct burch, 


«4 
! 


and Postmaster General ot Scotiand. 
At Aberdeen, in an advanced ace, 


Mr William Corbet, officer of Excise ter 


hearly so years. 

12. At Newcastle, Mr Giibert Web- 
ster, ared S89, one of the oldest seamen 
of that port. 

—. At Glasgow, Mrs Tean Gail, 
relict of Mr john Freeland, merchant. 

At Anderston, near Glas OW, 
‘Thomas Irvine ey Surpeon, 

—. At Garwallivot, Mr John Nim- 
mo, late farmer ii Newholm. 

—. Ai Col. Bavard’s house, near New 
York, aged 52, General Alexander Ha- 
multon, formerly Secretary to General 
Washingt nin the American war, a 
gentleman hose talents and 
berality of mind hay 
lamented over the whole American cor 
tinent.—He im a duel with Col, 
Burr, Vice President of the United 
States, at Hobock Ferry in Jersey, on 
the rcth of 

136 At Surling, Mrs Urquhart, aged 
seventy-four. 

At Guiles, near Irvine, Miss Eli- 
zabcth Montgomery, daughter of Ko, 
bert Montgomery, Esq. merchant there. 

—. At Kilmarnock, Nirs Jean Wylie, 
spouse of Mr Willian ‘laylor, manutac- 
turer. 

—. At Kilmore, Lorn, Mrs Barbara 
M‘Donell, spouse the Rev. Patrick 
Donei!, m nister of Kilmore. 

14. At Edinburgh, in her 8cth year, 
Mrs Rachel Auchinieck, relict of Mr 
Duncan M‘Queen, tn-smith. 

eo, At Edgehill, near Live rpool, 

George 
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George Dunbar, second son of Sir) Mrs Apne: Sym, relict of Mr 
George Dunbar ot Mochrin, Bart. Cu ertson, brew there, 
| fuly +4. Edinburgh, ‘Thomas Nt Aberdee, Ms 
of Sar James Haii,ot Dua- She ru: Substitute of Ki 
Kart At Loan 1 of a 
is. At Waterford, of a concussion o Nuis, ef Cevent Garden ‘The atre. 
the brain, occasioned by @ trom hrs 19. At Edinburgh, atter a very shore 
pt Henry Charles Li Wis, ness, Cantain Gi orge Macyic 
trict pavmaster. reet, of foot, Major of Brigade on 
16, it Irvine, the Rev. Dr James bn Staff, = son ot Niel Vacvicar 
| Richmond, minister of that parish, . Lord Provost of Edinbu iroh, “9 
—. At Aberdeen, Mr Win. Still, sen. --. D Ensign John Hamilton 
i ayy Den las, oO! the Roy Cor 
| —. At Marcat Je P. Oldfield, aved cond son of John Hamiltor Dundas vt 
of whose lite the following account uddir gston, Esq. 
at Hi hs, We are assured, not less true than it as 29. At Bonnirgton Brae, near Leith, 
| | Robert Strong, junior, merchant i 
i | “At the age of five vears and a half Leith, 
| he had seariet tever, witich brought on —. At Dumfries, Mr Joseph Gibson, 
1 ii him a paraiy is of the lower extremiri naster of the King’s Arms inn there. 
i end debilitated his body forthe rest of hs 21. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander 
ii but his mind presented the tinest Kav, accountant. 


Whatever —. At ditto, Jane Mayne Camp 
rts hisfa- bell, eldest daughter of John 
is. or ¢ Carbrook, writer to the signet. 
—. At Burrowmuirhead, near Fain. 
burgh, James Campbell, of Dow- 


display of human pertection. 

Hh he read he instantly had by hea 

pursuits were the mathematics, 
astro geogr aphy, his- 

rainting, 


\ 
pliiiosop! 


tory, and mn ail of whict he 


TE made a erent protic iency. His tavouri nie, Commander ot the Osnaburgh Re- 
ii ' authors were Locke and Newton; and venue cutter. 
| hus retentive faculties were so. st rony, —. At Glascow, Mr Alexander Rae, 
thathe neverforgotasingie incident with currier, 
| which had “be en once acquainted. At Crief, Mr John Gardner, mer- 
: He could retate ev: Ty cireumstanee of chant in Dundee. 
Grecian, Roman, and English history ; —. At Clifton, aged 70, Mrs M‘Cum- 
‘ was master of astronomy, and pursted ming, wife of Capt. Bryce pre 


—She was married 44 years, was twice 


brought to ‘bed at sea, and twic ¢ ship. 


v! up to all its recent discoveries 5 had 
a tine taste for drawing and painting, and 


would frequently take admirable like- 
nesses of persons who struck hin trom 
memory. Hle wrote a hand like cop- 


22. At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret 
Janet Macleod, daucht er ot = late 


perpla ite; and ata ve ty carly period Roderick M: wheod ot Cadboll, (Je 

| of his lite had made himself master ot 23. At Fisherrow, aged 74, bea ‘Cay, 
‘ arithmet Ce Tle Wa S never known he het ort John Cav A Esq. rth har 
out of temp and though he sutfered ton, Northumberland. 

| an illness of t years which terminated 24. At Possil, Robert Crawford, Eso. 
as 
| ma dropsy ha bursting ot a blood ves- of Possil! 

i | sel upon the lungs, he was never once —. At Avonfield, near Timithgow, 

known to repine or be impatient. His aged 90, Mrs Ann Maxwell, resct 0! 

wit was brillant and refined; and his ames Black, merchant, Paisley. ] 

} 


Flszabeth Clee- 
Root rr 


t 


At Kenleith, Miss 
horn, daughter of Mr 
horn of he itou Mil lls, jeceas 


loss will ever be deplored by those who 


had the 


appiness of Knowing him.” 
7 >. At Kelso, Licut. George Bruce 
; ‘| formeriv Lieut. and surgeon in the Ber- 25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Robert- 
wickshire Pencible Cavalry, greatly re- spoure of Mr ‘Fohn M‘Grego r of the 
greted. Customs, Leith. 
—, At London, Pcter Holford, Esa. —. At Stirling, William | of 
master in Chancery.  Westh ugh, Esq. Keeper of the Regis- 
ter of Sa: for the counties of 


--, At London, John Spranger, Esq. 
neery. ling and Clackmannan, and Stewarty + 
Monteath, 


Ing, 


ene otthe masters in Cha 
3. At Glasgow, 


. 
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July 26 At Hillingdon-Heat h, in Berk- 
shire, Sur James Cockburn ot Lan iwion, 

At dinburgh, Lieut. 


Dat late of 
At London, Mrs Margaret Eliot, 


daughter of the late | Robert Li- 
jiot, Esq. ot Middlemiln. 

27. At Mid-Calder, Mr John M‘Kei- 
lar, brewer. 

—, At Airdrie-house, 

son, 

At Edinburgh, Wr Willjam Young, 
son of the late Mr John Young, Archi- 
tect. 

—. At Loudon, the Right Flon. Ro- 


James 


B. hie 


bert Clements, Karl of Leiirua, one ox 


the Irish representative peers inthe Im- 
perial Parliament. 

—. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Ogil- 
vie Hamilton, fourth son of the late Dr 
Alexander Hamilton, physician in Edin- 
burgh. 

—. At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Hamiil- 
ton, relict of Mr Kid Fothringham, wri- 
terin Edinburgh, and daughter of the 
late Robert Hamilton of Kulbrackmont, 

28. At Edinburgh, in the rath year 
of his age, David Richardson, eldest son 
of Willian Richardson, 

—. At Edinburgh, aged 83, the Right 
Hon. James Lord Forbes, Premier Ba- 
ton of Scotland, and Lieut. Governor 

Fortwilliam. is succeeded by 
his eldest son Major General James For- 
bes, of the Coldstream Guards, now 
Lord Forbes. 

—. At Aberdeen, Mrs Helen Simp- 
son, reuct of the Rev. Wm. Blake, mi- 
hister of St James’s Chapel, Aberdeen. 

—. At Paisley, Mr Andrew Leper, 
merchant there. 

39. At Kensington, Mr William Lor- 
gardener to his Majesty. 

—. At London, Col, David Wood- 
burne, of the Bengal Artillery. 

3% At Woodside, near Hamitton, 
Lieut. Peter Bogle, of the Lanarkshire 
mail itia, 

At Bath, Mrs —-— Farren, wife 
ot Mr Knight, late of Covent Garden 
ae and sister of the Countess of 


—. At Bath, Viscountess Kilw arden, 


lelictof Viscount Kilwarden, Lord Chiet 


Le tice of the King’ s Bench in Ireland, 
10 was murdered by the insurgents in 
ublin nthe od July 130% ve 


Deaths. 64> 


Suly 3t. At Deptford, Mr Sam. Gard. 
ner, Gerh in the s ictualling office there. 

—.At Cork, James O'Brien, the ta 
mous Trish Giant. 

deg i. At Putney, Major Alexander 
Thomson. late of the Fast India Com 
pany’s service. 

—. At Edinburgh, Miss Helen Ro 
bert: on, third daughter ot the oan Ndi 
john Robertson, wriicr in Edinburgh. 

—. At Veniaw, Pee die shire, suddenly, 
Archi vale krskine of Veniaw, Esq. for- 
metly Mejor of the Edinburgh Volun- 
te is haf brother ct the late Rev. De 
John Erskine, and youngest re last 
surviving son of Johan k rskine of Car- 
nock, Esq. advocaie, author of ihe In- 
stitute of Scots Law. 

—. At Walton, near Liverpo 1, Miss 
Sinclair, eldest ea hter ot Robert Sin- 
clair, Esq. Park street, London, formeriy 
ot 

—. At ——, aged 473, Mrs S.C. 
ningham, wite of Alexander Cunnings 
ham, I. sq. of Piddietown house in Dor- 
setshire. 

—. At Huntingdon, Mr Sam. Tully, 
an eminent farmer and breeder of cattle, 
who has gamed the first prize at Smith- 
field shew for a number of years, His 
death was occasioned by a viclent at 
tack made upon him by a favourite buli 
belonging to his own stock, which turn 
ed upon him, and forced him to tke 
ground with such violence with his 
head, as to break several of his ribs, and 
occasion so much other injury, that he 
survived the accident only two days. 

3. At Dublin, the Right Hon. Otway 
Cuffe, Earl of Desart, one of the Irish 
representative Peers in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

At London, Anketel Singleton, 
Esq. Lieut.-Goverior of LandguardF ort. 

—. At London, Miss Louisa Camp- 
bell, youngest daughter of the late 
Duncan Campbell, 

. At Freseati, near Dublin, Sir 
Henry Cavendish, Bart. Receiver Ge- 
neral of Ireland, a Gentleman whose 
talents were conspicuous in the Irich 
Parliament. 

4. At Cornhill, of an apoplexy, on 
his way from London to Edinburgh, 
the Right Hon. Adam Viscount Dun- 
can, Admiral of the White, justly and 
universally regretted. His remains 
were interred in the family burial place 
at Se in Perthshire, on the rith 
current, He is succeeded in title and es- 
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tate by his son Robert, aCantain in the 
AYroulre NOW the rgth year 
his age. 

Avg. 6. At Edinburgh, Miss Agnes 
Gucirist, second daughter of the late 
Aly Archibald Gilchrist haberdasher in 


ol, 
E.din- 
burch, Lady Elizabeth Cunningham, 
diughter ot the late Wilham Earl of 
riencairn, 
7. At Paisley, aged $3, Mrs Jean 
Dunlop relict of Mr William Buchanan, 
—. At Eyemouth, aged 74, Mrs 
ict ot Mr Charles Wighi- 
Anstruther. 
—. At --——, ‘irs Seton, relict of 
ce Scton ot Mounte, 
At Robert M‘kar- 
, bsq. aged a gentleman well 
koown in the iaterary worid,and sincere- 
ly :ocretted by a numerous circle of 
friends. In the contusion of carriages 
ing from the Brentford election, 
he was rode over, and died im half an 
> educated at the Univer- 
vf Gdinburgh, and, at an early pe- 
sjod of lite, arr:ved in London. He was 
the first, trom an excellent and reten- 
ory, and strong and persuasive 
method of composition, that introduced, 
with great ec/et at the time, and has con- 
tinued a most valuable source of infor- 
mation to the public ever since, the 
Varliamentary debates, as delivered by 
the diferent Members in both Houses of 
Parlsament. In this useful and arduous 
undertaking, no Rotes being at that 
time allowed to be taken in either House, 
‘was succeeded by his friend, the late 
Nir Wm. Woodfall. In the time of 
Liord North’s administration, and the 
\irerican was, he published his work 
Lhe Reien of George the Third; a 
most able performance, in four volumes 
uctavo, and several works of considera- 
merit. Until within a few years 
back, he kept one of the first seminaries 
tor the ecucation of youth, at Waltham- 
uncer his tuition, some of 
ie most able men at the bar, inthe ar- 


Wester Coats, near 


ntm in re 


rchant in 


Ve 
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vy, the navy, and the mercantile world, 
ecetved instruction, and benefited by 


us example. For these two vears past 
yaged in translating into Latin 


ae Poems of Ossian, now printing by 


Deaths. 


Mr Bulmer ; to the original translator 
trom the Gaelic, and editor of the ' 
celebrated Poems, he rendered his fy), 
Mr M‘Pherson the great 
last work, of which he only received the 
first proof a few hours prer 10Us to h: 
death, is entitled “ An Essay proving 
the Authenticity of Ossian and his 
Poenis,” which, it is to be hoped, will 
not be lost to the public, as it is under. 
stood the manuscript is finished, 

Aug. 8. At ——=, Miss Dorothea 
milion, youngest daughter of John t{a- 
milton of Brownhail, Esq, 

9. At Mills of “Mrs Tilizabeth 
Forbes, relict of Mr —— Young, She. 
ritf Clerk of Kincardineshire. . 

—-. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Pring'e, 
widow or Dr Baker ot Charlestown. 

—. At Aberdeen, aged 64, Mr Wil. 
Simpson clothier. 

—. At Glasgow, Mrs Mary Campbell, 
relict of Mr Andrew Rowand. 

—. At Lowestof, of an apoplexy, 
ared 83, the Rev. Robert Potter, A.M. 
prebendary of Norwich, and Vicar of 
Lowestoffe, the learned translator of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, A’schylus, and 
Euripides. 

io. At Lauriston, aged $4, Mrs Ann 
Wake, spouse of Mr Andrew Bell, ene 
graver in Edinburgh. 

12. At Leith, Mrs Blackhall, vint- 
ner. | 

13. At Killarmont, near Glasgow, 19 
an advanced age, John Campbell, bsq. 
of Clathick, formerly merchant in Glas 
: 

At London, Henry O'Hara, 
a gentleman well known in the fashion 
ble world, He was riding down Picca- 
dilly in the evening of the 8th, while an 
immense crowd from the Brentiord e.cc 
tion were assembling before Sir Francis 
Burdett’s house, and a gentleman s cat 
riage driving furiously against hum, he 
was so bruised, as to occasion his death. 

14. At Edinburgh, aged 69). Mr 
George Mattocks, jot manager o! He 
‘Theatre Royal of Edinburgh, and a 
spectable actor at the London theatres 
for nearly g0 years. 

1s. At Shuckburgh-park, W arwick- 
shire, Sir George Shuckburgh 
Bart. one of the representatives 1 Pare 
liament for the county of Warwick. 
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State of the Baromerzr, in inches and deci- High Water at Lriry 
mais, and of Farenhcit’s THeamomerer in For Ocroner 1804. 

the open air, taken in the morning before Morn. Even 

{un-rife, and at noon; and the quantity of 

rain-water fallen, in inches and decimals, 

from August 26. to Sept. 25. 1804, in the T. 2 of2 

vicinity of Edinburgh. W. 3. 

Th, 4- 2 2 40 

1894, Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. Fr. 5. 2 2 324 

| | Aug. M. In, Pes. Sa. 6. 3 47° 4:19 

20 | 30.05 54 | 67 | — Clear Su. 9, 4 

27 | 29.8 68 | | Ditto M. § 22 4; 

28 | 29.851 | 53 | 66 | Ditto T. 9 612 6 37 

if || 29 | 29.54 157] 69 | —— | Ditto W. 10. 7 2 28 

| | 30 | 209.6 5§ | 60) Ditto Theat. 753 8 ag 

29.81 | 47] 64} —— | Shower Fro tz. 843 g 8 

| | 29.639 | 46) 63 | —— Clear Sa. 13. 32 

21 20.75 | 56] 65 | —— Cloudy Su. rg. 19 21 45 

| 3 | 29.9 65 | M. 15. 8 a4 32 

| 41 20.995 73 Clear 16. 56 
i S| 279.5 76) —— | Ditto W.17, 0 21 0 46 
7 {| 29.68 | 58] 68 | —— Clear Fr. wg. 2 2 33 
29.91 49 71 Cloudy Sa. 20 3 2 3 32 
| | FO | 29-60 157 | 69 | c.or | Showers |i 5 7 $39 
| | 29.9 s2 | 68 | — Clear T. 23. 612 6 42 
| | r2 29.91 | 54] 70 Cloudy ji yy, 24. 713 «7-49 
| 13 24.501 | 65 | Showers Thos. 810 837 
| 14 | 29-67 | 62} 66 | 0.03 | Clear Fr. 26. 9 3 927 
15 | 29.84 [62] 69 | Ditto Sa. 27. Q 10 13 3 
Hf 16 | 30. $2] 72 Clear Su. 28. 10 36 10 $9 
17 {| 312 1 54) 57 | ——— | Cloudy M. 29. 19 41 
18 30. 5°} $9 Clear 'T. 3. —— o 2 
19 | 29.81 | 53] 60] ors | Rain | W.3r 022 0493 
| | 29] 29.71 | 50] 58] o.o8 Showers 
29-621 | 48} 56 | o.02 | Ditto 
i 29.74 3 Clear Apparent time at 
30. 45 57 N. Moon, 43 Even. 
30.2 45 ~ itto Firft Qrtr. if. F : 
j Moon, 19. ¥ 4 } 
Quantity of Rain 0.62 Laft Qrtr. a5. 3 57 Even. : 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Oct. 1. Preliminaries of peace with France signed 180%, 
25. King George III. accession, 
20. George proclaimed, THE 
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